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JAMES FIELD STANFIELD. 

Some meagre particulars concerning the above, 
who was an Irishman and the author of ‘The 
Fisherman,’ a comic opera performed in 1786, and 
never printed, are supplied in the ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica.’ As the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
phy will shortly deal with his eminent son, 

kson Stanfield, R.A., the two following letters, 
addressed to James Field Stanfield by Canon Tate, 
may have some value. The elder Stanfield took a 
= in the abolition of the slave trade (see the 
onthly Review, vols. lxxix. and lxxxi. for bis 
writings cn the subject), and was a friend of Clark- 
son, after whom his son was named. He was for 
some years manager of a theatre in Scarborough, 
and of a company in the north of York. Allusion 
to a daughter who was an actress may be traced 
early in the century. Canon Tate writes as follows 
to Clarkson Stanfield :— 
Wed? Ev 4th Jan’, 1882, 
Richmond, Yks. 

My pear Str,—It bas occurred to my mind, (and I 
might bave asked you when in town some three years 
and a half ago,) to enquire whether my dear old friend 
od father left with you any memoranda of his personal 

istory, of his family origin as an Irishman, originally 
brought up to be a Priest in the R. Catholic church; of 
his once going in a slave ship on a Guinea voyage ; of 
his afterwards taking to the stage; of his literary pur- 
tits and connectedly with them his knowledge of the 
late Mr, Meadley of Sunder'and and of myself; of his 


residence for a time at Sunderland, &c,, and more 
especially of his works, not merely his songs, (one in 

articular highly admired, the ‘ Wedding of Balliporeen,’) 

ut of his publications in prose or verse on the slave 
trade, and last of all, bis ‘ Essay on Biography,’ He was 
& great man in Freemasonry. Answer me if you can, 
all these questions, at your leisure, that I may know 
whether there be anything in my power to do towards 
giving you the satisfaction of farther knowledge in 
respect of the man of genius and talent and learning, 
your father, whom I have always beeu happy to cons 
sider as my iriend, 

I am, dear sir, faithfully yours, 
Ames Tare, 

P.8S.—What MSS, has he left? What copies of his 
own publications? Amongst other books is there Gar- 
butt’s ‘ History of Sunderland’? 


Richmond, Yks., 21 May, 1832, 

My pear S1r,—I am happy to say, that by the kind- 
ness of my excellent friend Miss Mary Meadley I have 
been able—of course, chiefly by purchase—to make up 
a packet of books which I intend to dispatch ere long to 
you from Richmond. 
. 1, A copy of Mr. Meadley’s ‘ Life of the Great Dr, 

‘aley,’ 

2, A copy of Garbutt’s ‘ History of Sunderland.’ 

8. A copy of Stanfield’s ‘ Guinea Voyage,’ 1807. 

4, One copy (inscribed) of Stanfield’s ‘ Essay on Bio- 


graphy. 

5. Five copies of that ‘ Essay’ for presente, 

Of these books you will naturally preserve Nos. 1, 2, 
3. and 4. The copies under No. 5, I confess were pur- 
chased, on purpose to give you the high satisfaction of 
presenting...now and then,,.when a proper occasion 
may arise... sufficient proof of the talents and of the 
worth of your Father. And now, let me acknowledge 
the pleasure which your letter of the 14" has afforded me. 
I bad no doubt of your appreciating justly the anxiety 
with which I have endeavoured to impress upon your 
mind the importance due to your Father’s memory. My 
first beginning of personal acquaintance with him was 
in the year 1788 at this very place, and in com “~. with 
(my wife's father) Mr. Fielding Wallis. Mr F. - and 
Mr. Stanfield bad then been for many years acquainted 
and much attached to each other, both Irishmen, both 
brought up for different and higher pursuits, both on the 
stege, and both Freemasons. 

Mr. Wallis’s eldest daughter was eminent for a time 
at Covent Garden in the years 1795 and 1796, &., and 
is now Mrs. Campbell, resident near Portsmouth. Your 
poor Father was mightily fond of her, when a most 
charming girl some years before that date, and then 
much in the North. 

Your Father was the author of several comic songs of 
most extraordinary merit, one of them, by its name, 
may afford a cluo to others, ‘The Wedding of Bally- 
poreen.’ 

Are you aware that Mr. Stanfield was brought up to 
be a Roman Catholic Priest and that his very good com- 
mand of the Latin languege was derived from that cause ? 
His knowledge of Lord Bacon’s ‘ Philosophy’ was re- 
markable for its profoundness at once and its zeal—not 
very common in those daye; and even now it is more 
talked of than perueed and understood, Your own name 
of Clarkson, I have told you ere now, was given by your 
Father from his admiration of that excellent man, 
Thomes Clarkeon, the great Abolitionist. I told the 
fact in this house to T, C. some years ago, when he 
called upon me. He was evidently gratified to be 
reminded of Mr, Stanfield and of his services in that 
noble cause. And that reminds me to tell you that the 
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book No. 3 could not be had in a better plight; you will 
easily remedy that defect, 

Of the cost of the books herewith announced as being 
soon destined to set off for London...talk not at pre- 
sent, Any consideration of that nature may be sett! 
hereafter betwixt us, 

I am, Dear Sir, most faithfully yours, 
James 

P.S.—My designation in the list of subscribers to the 

Essay on Biography’—for which I got several sub- 
scriptions besides my own—stands thus, ‘Rev. James 
Tate, M.A., late F. Sid. Coll., Richmond” (i.¢. late 
Fellow of Sidney College, Cambridge—a situation which 
I quitted in 1796), 


WILLIAM BLAKE, 

William Blake, as is well known, illustrated 
many books, sometimes engraving his own designs 
sometimes engraving those of others, Consider- 
ing the prices that are usually charged for books 
with Blake’s engravings, or with engravings which 
are popularly attributed to him, a good catalogue 
of them seems most desirable. I should not think 
they would be too numerous for space to be found 
in ‘N. & Q.’ It would not be sufficient, however, 
merely to indicate those that are undoubtedly by 
him, but those that are attributed to and are not 
by him should also be indicated, so as to“ nail them 
to the counter,” as Mr. H. B. Wheatley tersely, if 
somewhat commercially, has expressed it. 

There have been several books published about 
Blake which I have consulted, but no proper cata- 
logue of his works is to be found in them. The 
best is in Gilchrist’s ‘ Life’; and a very poor, in- 
accurate, and slipshod performance itis. I fully 
expected to find Salzmann’s ‘Gymnastics’ enumer- 
ated therein, as for years past the booksellers have 
attributed the plates in it to Blake, and in con- 
sequence the present price is at 15s.; the original 
price was 9s. 6d. in 1800. In proof that the book- 
sellers attribute the plates to Blake, I am able to 
cite one of the greatest European authorities, Mr, 
Bernard Quaritch, in whose gigantic Catalogue for 
1887, vol. ii. p. 936, I find Salzmann’s ‘Gym- 
nastics’ entered under Blake’s name for the illus- 
trations. Other booksellers have followed suit. 

The ‘ Gymnastics’ was published by J. Johnson, 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard, who published numer- 
ous books illustrated by Wm. Blake. This has ten 
illustrations, without name of artist or engraver, 
and is ‘‘ freely translated from the German,” and 
I may add translated into English so well that it 
is not easy to detect the translation. Though the 
translator adds many notes and dedicates the book 
to Dr. Beddoes (“after a perusal of his valuable 
treatise on ‘ Consumption’ ”), he does not give his 
name. Is he known? 

Salzmann’s ‘ Elemente of Morality’ was trans- 
lated by Mrs. Godwin in 1790 ; but she died seven 
years after, so could not have translated the ‘ Gym- 
nastics,’ the dedication to which, moreover, is 


dated 24 Dec., 1799. I may mention that the 
fact of Mrs. Godwin being the translator of the 
‘ Elements’ was well known at that time, becauss 


ed | in ber “ Original Stories by Mary Wollstonecraft, 


new edition, 1796,” the ‘ Elements’ are advertised 
at the end as by her. The illustrations to this book 
are designed and engraved by Blake, as stated on 
each (see also ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. i. 493). Was it 
Blake’s practice to sign things he considered worth 
acknowledging only ; or had he no rule? The great 
superiority of these over those attributed to him 
(i. e. in the ‘Gymnastics’) is at once apparent, 

The preface to the original German edition of 
the ‘Gymnastics’ is dated 1793, and we are only 
incidentally informed on p. 89 by the translater 
that ‘‘the name of Salzmann is not in the title 
page of the original of this work, though there is 
no doubt of its being written by him.” 

The book is not a technical one of practical 
gymnastics, but more in the style of Combe’s ‘Con 
stitution of Man,’ at least so far as my m 
serves me. I think it is admirably written, though 
rather too advanced “ for the use of schools,” as the 
title puts it. That part of the title which come 
last better describes the work, ‘‘ An essay toward 
the necessary improvement of education chiefly s 
it relates to the body.” One great peculiarityis 
the spelling of names of countries with a small 
letter, a practice I think common enough in other 
languages, but which I never noticed before is 
English books. It may be attributable to the fat 
of its being a translation. On p. 241 we haves 
note by the translator which begins, ‘‘ The off 
english archers,” &. On p. 265 we find, ‘ Oned 
the first physicians in Europe, Frank, who ism 
honour to the german nation.” There are magy 
other instances. 

I have only read chapter x., “ Bathing al 
Swimming,” with care. It is not only interesting 
but curious, as, for example, to learn that at th 
end of the eighteenth century there were people 
as dirty as there are at the end of the nineteenth, 
who “refrain from bathing” and “ carry about” 
all their “lives a coat of dirt.” “ Is not this am 
versal want of cleanliness, with regard to all part 
that are not immediately exposed to view, intole- 
able? Does it appear credible that it should exit 
in a civilized nation, where it is deemed a disgne 
to wear dirty clothes ?” 

This book has ten page engravings which I a» 
not ascribe to Blake on hearsay authority, nor tht 
of Mr. Quaritch, and therefore ask the favour @ 
*‘N. & Q.’ to help me in ascertaining the i 
Though not in the catalogue of books illustealte 
by Blake in Gilchrist’s ‘ Life,’ two others are, Wi 
somewhat similar engravings, undoubtedly 4 
Blake, viz., Hayley’s ‘Ballads,’ 1805, and J.6 
Stedman’s ‘Surinam,’ 1796, both also publish 
by J. Johnson. Gilchrist says that Blake did@ 


negroes and monkeys in the last book. 
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I have examined em or early proofs of 
the engravings in the ‘Gymnastics’ which are pre- 
served in the Print-Room, British Museum, under 
Blake’s name. Some of them are reversed; they 
sre all anonymous. Here I got into so much 
doubt and difficulty that I was obliged to bring 
an expert to my rescue, Mr. Percy Thomas, who 
atonce said that the figures in Salzmann’s ‘Gym- 
nastics’ are the work of a woman and not a man. 
This is, indeed, abundantly apparent when it is 
pointed out. He is of opinion that the landscape 
ot background is by another hand. The prints in 
the Print-Room he thinks are the originals ; they 
are slightly better than those in the ‘Gymnastics,’ 
which are inferior in every respect, being, in fact, 
copies; the drawing is wesk and the engraving 
hard and mechanical. 

The loose prints in the Print-Room are crisp and 
spirited compared with those in the book, though 
occasionally exhibiting the usual absurdities artists 
treat us to—as, for example, a plate (No. 9, p. 314, 
in the ‘Gymnastics’) in which a boy is flying a 
kite in such an impossible position that it is quite 
incomprehensible how even a woman could have 
drawn it so, to say nothing of a man engraving it. 

I shall be much obliged if any collector of Blake’s 
works would investigate this matter, and let us 
know the result. The conclusion that I draw is 
that the plates in the ‘Gymnastics’ are not the 
work, either drawing or engraving, of Wm. Blake. 

Are there any illustrations in the German edition ; 
and are they copied from them? What could the 
ey of the same subjects in the Print-Room have 

done for; some being reversed indicate a 
previous impression or distinct plate. 

I must leave the question of whether booksellers 
have a right in future to charge a Blake price for 
the ‘Gymnastics’ to those who want to buy it. 
One would like to know on what authority en- 
gravings not signed by nor bearing any trace of 
Blake's style are attributed to him ; I lay no stress 

on the fact of their not being included in Gil- 

christ’s catalogue. If they can be proved to be by 

Blake, which I do not believe, that would show to 

what a low state a clever man can get when he has 

to work against time for money. 
Ratrn Tuomas. 


“Hatr-seau.”—Dr, Murray, the editor of the 
‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ applied, a little while 
Ra to the Public Record Othee for information 

ut the word half-seal. A possible explanation 
of the term is given here, as Dr. Murray has asked 
for a note in print to which to refer. 
_ The best clue to the meaning seemed to be 
in the Act 8 Eliz, c. 5, in which it is provided 
that commissions to Delegates for hearing Ad- 
wiralty appeals are to be under the half-seal. 
This Act remained in force until the year 1832. 


missions, with seal attached, could be discovered, 
the Chancery interpretation of the word half-seal 
would be ascertained. Commissions are plentiful ; 
but the earliest seals have disappeared. Some 
of the seals of the reigns of George III. and 
George IV., however, remain. These do not bear 
out the common supposition that less than one 
whole surface of the seal was impressed on the 
wax. They have been compared with other im- 
pressions of the Great Seal used for other purposes, 
and do not differ in size. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, therefore, the half-seal 
mentioned in the Act must have been interpreted 
to mean a seal which included the whole circum- 
ference of the Great Seal. 
From the earliest times the Great Seal of Eng- 
land had an obverse and a reverse, the obverse 
being often called the seal, the reverse the counter- 
seal. The obverse side is described by engravers 
of seals as “appearing upwards,” the reverse side 
as “appearing downwards” (Wyon’s ‘ Great Seals 
of England,’ p. 128). This brings us to the medi- 
seval expression, ‘‘Sub pede sigilli.” Certain 
commissions issued sub pede sigilli; and it was a 
common practice to authenticate copies or extracts 
under the foot of the seal of the Court from which 
they came. It may be strongly suspected that pes 
sigillé is mediseval Latin for the reverse, or down- 
ward side of a seal, The reverse is also half of 
the two impressions to be obtained from a seal 
having both obverse and reverse. To explain 
“ under the half-seal” as meaning under the reverse 
half of the seal, or under the counter-seal, would 
thus appear to be not unreasonable. 
On all the seals that I have seen attached to 
commissions appointing Delegates to hear Admi- 
ralty —_ the reverse side of the Great Seal is 
very clearly im The obverse side has 
been impressed also ; but, in all the instances that 
I have seen, less clearly. I think it is not impro- 
bable that the sealers first of all impressed the 
reverse, which was essential, and then, in a per- 
functory sort of manner, the obverse, which, of 
course, could not do any harm. In impressions of 
the Great Seal attached to appointments of great 
officers of state both sides of the seal are very 
clearly brought out. On the whole, therefore, in 
the absence of further evidence, I should be dis- 
posed to identify half-seal with counter-seal, and 
with pes sigilli, as the “ downward ” side of a seal. 
In confirmation of this suggestion, Dr. Murray 
has recently ascertained from Giry’s ‘ Manuel de 
Diplomatique’ that instruments issuing from the 
Pontifical Chancery between the time of election 
and consecration were sealed with a half-bull 
(demi-bulle), so called because there was only one 
impression, “ celle ot: étaient figurés les apétres.” 
This shows a common practice both in the Papal 
and in the English Chancery ; but whether the 
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the reverse perhaps only Papal authority could 
determine. L. Owen Pixe. 


Sr. Marcaret’s Caurcn anp Roseart Lows, 
Lorp Suersaooke.—It seems to be within the 
eternal fitness of things that the memory of this 
**noble type of sturdy manhood” should have a 
visible memorial in the vicinity of the Houses of 
Parliament, and a particularly bappy thought that 
it should take the form of a porch to St. Margaret’s 
Church, which ‘‘is as it were a national church 
for the use of the House of Commons.” It is, 
perhaps, just the one thing, if anything were 
needed, that he would himself have desired as a 
memorial, for it is in every way useful, in addition 
to being an ornament to the church where the 
dece statesman was often a worshipper. On 
the south wall is the dedicatory inscription, while 
on the north wall is a lifelike bust. The inscrip- 
tion—an excellent specimen of terse Latinity from 
the pen of the late Earl of Selborne, who as a boy 
sat on the same benches at Winchester—is as 
follows :— 

Hanc porticum 
In memoriam Roberti Lowe 
Vice-Comitis de Sherbrooke 
qui summa Reipublicx officie 
Vi ingenie consecutus fideliter explevit 
et in vicinis Britannici Senatus comitiis 
Patriam favori partium semper praeposuit 
lina vidua ejus dicavit 
A.D, MDCCOXCIY. 


Whicb has been translated :— 


This porch 
to the memory of Robert Lowe, 
Viscount Sherbrooke, 
who, by the force of his genius 
having attained the highest offices of the State, 
faithfully fulfilled them, 
and in the neighbouring Senate House 
of the British people 
always preferred the good of his country 
to the favour of party, 
is dedicated by Caroline his widow, 
A.D, MDOCOXCIV, 

On the base of the bust are four Greek words : 

’Avdpe(a. Manliness, a fearless outspokenness 
of what was felt to be right and true. 

TloActreia. Political wisdom and its con- 
sequences, or statesmanship. 

Ardvo.a. Mental power, the cultivated out- 
come of high intellect. 

Avdacxadia. The practical outcome of the 
preceding mental and moral qualities, 

The bust is the work of a young American 
sculptor named Ezekiel, who has his studio at 
Rome, the porch itself being designed by Mr. 
J. L. Pearson, R.A. The translation here given 
of the Greek words upon the bust is that which 
appeared in the St. Margaret's Parish Magazine 
at the time the porch was opened. The whole 
memorial is in every way a fitting tribute to Lord 


Mrs, Norton, said she thought it was ‘‘ as good for 
the mind to be with Robert Lowe as for the lungs 
to walk among the pines.” 
W. E. Harvanp-Oxtey, 
14, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street. 


Hotty Meapows. (See 8 §. i. 431, 462.)— 
At the close of the seventeenth century the custom 
of feeding sheep in winter on holly leaves had not 
died out in Yorkshire. It is described by De la 
Pryme in his ‘ Diary’ (Surtees Society), p. 165, 
He tells us that the sheep followed the shepherd as 
he cut down one holly tres after another for their use, 
At the second reference Sin Herpert Maxwen 
showed why it was necessary for the shepherd to cut 
the trees down. ‘No matter,” he said, “ what the 
age of a holly, so long as the trees are within reach 
of being cropped by cattle so long will the leaves on 
them remain armed with protective spines, but as 
soon as they attain a safe height the leaves become 
as smooth as those of a camellia.” Sheep could not 
eat the prickly leaves of the lower branches. In 
South-West Yorkshire a “ hag of hollin” was well 
known in the seventeenth century, and perhaps 
later. The phrase is forgotten now, but Hunter, 
in his ‘ Hallamshire Glossary,’ defines it as “the 
holly trees growing upon a portion of ground in 
the commons of the manor of Sheffield. The lord 
was accustomed to let or sell them by the hag.” 
The rent paid for each piece of ground was known 
as a “hollin rent,” and in a document, dated 1624, 
which I have read, many persons are described as 
paying for hagges of holin, and even taking leases 
of such hagges. Hagge is the Icelandic hagi, & 

ture. 

In the twelfth century a holly pasture seems to 
have been known in medieval Latin as holina, 
and in English as holemede (holly meadow), for in 
a fragment of the ‘ Domesday ’ of Ralph de Diceto, 
A.D. 1181, the following entry occars under the 
heading of Beauchamp, in Essex :— 

**Golstanus et Herueius . j. hollinam pro . xijd. 

Robertus filius Alwini holemede pro . xijd.”* 

I take it that holina and holemede are here 
equivalent terms, though, as the two lines are con- 
secutive, it is not easy to understand why the same 
word should not have been used in each case, In 
1222 there were holly pastures at Heybridge, in 
Essex, for the ‘ Domesday of St. Paul’s’ says :— 

“In pratis sunt ibi. xxviij. acre falcabiles et . xl. acre 
in pastura de holin, possunt esse ibi in pastura . xxx. 
vacce cum suis tauris et fetibus, et. v. sues cum suis 
verris et fetibus,”’t 
So it seems that in Essex cows and pigs were 
sometimes fed on holly, as sheep were in Yorkshire, 
According to an old English poem, horses also ate 
holly :— 


* * Domesday of St. Paul’s’ (Camden Society), p. 115. 
I bave written the abbreviated words at length. 


Sherbrooke, of whom one of his friends, the Hon. 


t Jbid., p. 53. 
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rde is ane olde horse, and may noght wele drawe, 
le salle be putt into the parke holyne for to gnawe.* 

In Maigne D’Arnis’s epitome of Ducange the 
word ulcea is explained as ‘‘locus pascue,” and 
the Wright-Wiilcker ‘ Vocab.,’ 324, 29, have “ulcia, 
holen.” Maigne D’Arnis defines the word huissar- 
tumt as “silva in terram cultam redacta.” But 
is not the exact meaning a piece of ground from 
which the holly trees have been cleared, or, as we 
might call it, a holly stubbing ? 

There are various local names which indicate 
holly pastures, or holly meadows as I have pre- 
ferred to call them. e must remember that in 
former ages it was far more usual for cattle to 
feed on the leaves of trees than it is now. Holly, 
being an evergreen, provided leaf-food, so to speak, 
in winter, when other trees were leafless. 

S. 0. Appy. 


“Sxares”: “ ScatcuEs.”—The word “scatches ” 
is not an uncommon seventeenth century term for 
stilts ; cp. Comenius’s ‘ Janua Linguarum ’ (1647), 
No. 944. It is a doublet of “skates.” But 
“scatches” came to us directly from France, 
whereas ‘‘ skates” was a later direct importation 
from Holland. ‘‘ Scatches” is borrowed from the 
Picard French escache (now écache), which is the 
same word as the modern French échasse, Old 
Central French eschace (also escace), Low Latin 
seacia, Germanic type skakja ; cp. Low G. schake, a 
leg. See Hatzfeld’s ‘ French Dict.’ (s.v. échasse) 
and Franck’s ‘ Dutch Dict.’ (s.v. schaats). The 
Du. schaats (a skate) is also borrowed from the 
same Fr, escache, the representation of the Picard 
ch by a Da. ts being quite regular ; cp. Du. kaats, 
a derivative from Picard cacher (our catch), which 
is the same word as the Central Fr. chasser. Our 
word ‘‘ skates” is borrowed from the Du. schaats, 
mistaken in England for a plural, hence the 
singular “skate.” A. L, Mayuew. 


8 anp F.—There are not on the whole very 
many cases where s and f can be confused in old 
printing ; but when the mistake is possible it is so 
often made that I will venture a few words on the 
subject. The very fact that the word, and there- 
fore the letter, is generally obvious, has prevented 
many of us from really knowing the difference 
between the two: thus when a doubtful case does 
Occur we are ata loss; and however unlikely a 
mistake may seem, it is always better, in the case 
of a word new to us, to consider its possibility. 
The main difference between the two is in the 
cross-bar, which in the f projects on both sides of 
the letter, but in the s on the left only—the 
reader's left ; and further, its upper junction with 
the letter is not a right angle, but a curve ; it is 


* *Reliq, Antique,’ ed. Wright and Halliwell, ii, 280. 
t ? French houz, hous, yeuse, and essart, a stubbing, a 


therefore not strictly a oross-bar at all. If the 
printing is deficient, as it may be, and we are still 
uncertain, the best way is to find undoubted s’s 
and f’s as near as we can, and compare them: we 
shall find other slight differences in the letters 
quite perceptible to a careful examination, And 
in a matter of this kind nothing is more useful 
than a strong magnifying-glass. After half an hour's 
attention to the point, we shall find, supposing our 
eye to be naturally accurate or to be at all suscep- 
tible of training, that a mistake will become 
almost or quite impossible to us. 
C. F. 8S. Warner, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 


Tus Queen a Presenpary or St. Davin’s, 
—From an article on St. David’s in the Queen of 
20 March, 1897, the following cutting is taken. 
The curious fact that a woman, albeit the greatest 
in the land, holds a cathedral stall is certainly 
worth notice :— 
“ The latest Royal pilgrims were the Duke and Duchess 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The Duke...... took his place in 
the Cathedral as son of the senior prebendary, for this 
honourable title belongs to Her Gracious Majesty, who 
has been one of the prebendaries of St. David's Cathe- 
dral for the last sixty years, possessing one of the stalls 
in the choir, and all rights appertaining to the same, 
The case is unique, not only in this our country, but, we 
believe, in any kingdom; therefore it is fitting that 
attention should be called to the fact during this great 
commemorative year, when the nation rejoices......Dean 
Allen will be ninety-five this year, and was ordained 
priest two years before the accession of Her Gracious 
Majesty, so that he bad completed his tale of sixty years’ 
arduous and honourable toil before his retirement in 
September, 1895, though he cannot compote as to the 
honour of being the ‘senior prebendary’ of St. David's 
Cathedral.” 
Unfortunately the article is unsigned. 
8. L. Perry. 
Ulverston, 


[See 8» S, x, 14, 54, 104.) 


“HELL IS PAVED WITH GOOD INTENTIONS,” 
(See 1" S. ii. 86, 140; vi. 528 ; 4S. ix. 260.)— 
In his ‘ Arséne Guillot,’ Prosper Mérimée writes : 
‘Le Portugais dit fort élégamment: ‘De bods 
intengdes esta o inferno cheio’: L’enfer est pavé 
de bonnes intentions.” So far as I know, this 
saying is nowhere such a household word as in 
England. That this should be so is somewhat 
remarkable, if it is of Portuguese origin. Is it a 
quotation ? Henry ATTWELL, 


Knicutnoops.—It seems to me a very curious 
fact that there is no work dealing with knights of 
past and present times, a work similar, in fact, to 
Burke’s ‘Extinct Baronetcies.” A very large 
number of interesting and distinguished men have 
been from time to time knighted, but there seems 
to be no collective record of them as aclass. If 


piece of clesred ground. 


G. E. ©. could only be induced to publish a 
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companion work to his admirable ‘Complete Peer- | qua 


age,’ taking in baronetcies and knighthoods, he 
would earn the gratitude of a very large class of 
students, Unfortunately, the “gratitude” of con- 
temporaries and posterity is the chief pay for vala- 
able work of this description. W. Ropers. 


Canon Scorr-Ropertson. (See 8 xi. 260.) 
—With reference to your paragraph about the late 
Canon Scott- Robertson, will you allow me to point 
out that the church and parish of St. Martin is 
united with that of St. Paul, Canterbury, and 
the rector of the joint parishes is the Rev. White 
Thompson. Canon C. F. Routledge is one of the 
churchwardens of St. Martin’s parish—an unusual 
instance of a clerical churchwarden—and not rector. 

Artuor Hossey. 


Commission sy Kine James VII. in favour 
of Sir John Drummond, of Machany, as Keeper 
of Inveraray Castle.—At 8" S. x. 92 I published 
in ‘N. & Q.’ a copy of the warrant in favour of 
Sir John Drummond, for transfer of arms from 
Edinburgh Castle in 1688. Through the kindness 
of the Viscountess of Strathallan, I am now en- 
abled, from the original in Strathallan Castle, to 
give the commission in favour of Sir John, as 

vernor and Keeper of Inveraray Castle, granted 
in that eventful year. On the same date as that 
of the commission of appointment of Keeper of the 
Castle, Sir John Drummond was also appointed 
Sheriff Principal of the Sheriffdom of Argyle and 
Tarbat ; and on 24 October following he was ap- 
cone Lord Lieutenant of the County of Argyle. 

hese commissions are also preserved at Strathallan 
Castle :— 

‘Jacobus Dei Britanie Francie et 
Hibernia Rex, fideique Defensor; Omnibus probis 
hominibus ad quos presentes liter nostre pervenerint 
salutem. Sciatis nos nominasse, fecisse, constituisse et 
ordinasse, prout tenore presentium Nominamus, facimus, 
constituimus et ordinamus, Domi J Dr d 
de Machany, equitem, gubernatorem et custodem arcis de 
Inveraray, Dando, concedendo et assignando illi, (durante 

ne placito n’ro duntaxat) munus et officium Guber- 
natoris et custodis dicti Arcis de Inveraray, Cum omni- 
bus, dignitatibus, divoriis, casualitatibue, emolumentis, im- 
munitatibus et privilegiis quib que, eo attinentib 
aut quocunque modo spectantibus, specialim vero cum 
vivariis de Inveraray omnibusque partibus, pendiculis 
domibus et sdificiis, hortis et earundem p’tinen; Cum 
molendino de Carlinden, ac feudefirmis, opidi de In- 
veraray, piscariis de parten, flouick et douloch cum 
servitiis et vectationibus antea per vassallos tenentes et 
incole parochiz de Inverarray, in vicecomitatu de Argyle 
jacen, nuperrimo Comiti de Argyle prastari solitos, 
una cum decimis tam rectoriis quam vicariis eorund 
vivariorum, cum onere decimarum divoriarum, inde 
ministro verbi dei, apud Inveraray debit. Et nos eisdem 
relevan, et solven nobis, summam decem mercarum 
monet Scotiz# annuatim ad fest Pentes si petatur tant’, 
Nobis per vici-comitem de Strathallan, antea pro iisdem 
solvi solit, cum plenaria admodum potestate et authori- 
tate ei eodem munere et officio et omnibus supra men- 


tionatis eisdem spectan tam plane et libere in omnibus | 
respectibus et conditionibus utendi, exercendi | 


et fruendi 


m quicunque alius gubernator et custos cujusvis alius 
arcis aut presidii iiedem gaudent seu gaudere poterant 
ialem vero modicis proficuis et beneficio cauponii in 
dicta arce, tam plane, adeoque libere in omnibus re- 
spectibus gaudendi quam quibus alius gubernator aut 
vicigubernator cujusvis slius arcis eisdem gaudet, et 
similibus proficuis et beneficiis frui poterit. Prafato- 
que domino Joanni Drummond nunc preedicti arcis de 
Inveraray gubernatori et custodi, omnibus mandatis 
directionibus et preceptis a nobie aut Secreti nostri 
consilii dominis be tempore in tempus per ipsum re- 
cipiendis secundum fiduciam } praesentes in ipsum 
repositam observantiam et quiam prebere im- 
peramus. In Cujus rei testimonium preesentibus mag- 
num sigillum nostrum appendi pracepimus Apud 
aulam nostram de Whytehall septimo die mensis maii 
anno d'ni millesimo sexcentesimo octogesimo octavo 
Regnique n’ria’no secundo, Per signatura’ manu 8, D, N, 
Regis suprascript.” 

A. G, Rew, 


Auchterarder. 


“Broom ayp Mortar.”—I have in my posses- 
sion a small manuscript volume relating to Sand- 
wich. Among other matters it contains “‘a Table 
of some things conteined in the Town’s Book called 
the New black Book, beginning 1608, ending 1642.” 
Under offenders otherwise punished, we have :— 

**A Woman for scolding railing & misbehaving her- 
selfe among her Neighbors, made to carry the Broom & 
Mortar about Town.’ 

“One for abusing M* Ma carryed the Mortar 
bmn the Handle of an old broom through the Town, one 

wayes going before tinkling a small Bell.” 


This mode of punishment is new to me, but it 


may be very ancient to 
Canterbury. 


Srrance Nosrrum ror THe Cure or Dirso- 
mani4.—A friend bands me the following notice : 


“ An itinerant quack from Tiflis, one Alaverdoff, made 
no little stir in St, Petersburg and Moscow, some time 
ago, owing to his alleged successful conversion of hope- 
less tipplers into model teetotalers, by means of a certain 
wonderful elixir or potion, of which he claimed to possess 
alone the precious secret, According to the Tiflisstit 
Listok (Tiflis Leaflet), quoted by the St. Petersburg 
Novoe Vremya of 16 (28) January, the man’s move 
ments have long been watched, in the public interest, 
and his much vaunted ‘mixture’ is a secret no more, 
In an intercepted letter from Moscow to his mother at 
Tiflis, he had complained that his stock of healing stuff 
was exhausted, and had directed that a friend of his, 
named Galust, should cautiously prepare a fresh supply 
of the genuine article. This was to be done by catching 
all the vagrant frogs to be found in the neighbourhood, 
and reducing them to a strong decoction. Poor frogs 
who would a-wooing go, how hard their fate! Betrayed 
to the prowling mountebank by their amorous croakings, 
hurried away from their incomplete courtships, and done 
to death as a dose for despondent drunkards! At first 
blush it hardly appears why people who drink like fish 
should be cured by imbibing frog. Still, the strangeness 
of the specific is not, in itself, proof tive of its in- 
efficacy. Has not snail soup been held a sovereign 
remedy forconsumption? Of such astonishing medicines 
the number is legion. Nor, perhaps, would the nauseous 
ness of the draught be ly admitted, In ‘le 


J. M. Cowrzr. 
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Ménage des Champs et de la Ville, ou Nouveau Cuisinier 
Frangois accommodé au Goit du Tems,.’...... Paris, 1738, 
on p. 487, is a Recipe for Fricasseed Frogs’ Thighs and 
Backbones, viz. : ‘Grenouilles. On les écorche, et on ne 
leur laisse que les deux cuisses, et l'arréte du dos, puis on 
les appréte en fricassée de poulete,’ &c. I have never 
(to my knowledge) tasted this dainty dish, but would 
pot mind trying it, for the nonce, as it is simply a matter 
of habit and appetite, Puppy-dogs and birds’-nests are 
declared delicacies, and special correspondents cooped 

in beleaguered cities have ere now found cats and rats 
and such small deer a very toothsome diet. On the 
other band, I recollect the open-mouthed horror with 
which a servant girl, fresh from the country, beheld us 
swallow some oysters from England, declaring afterwards 
that she almost heard the slimy abominations greet as 
they glided down ! 

“But whatever people may choose to swallow of malice 
prepense, and with eyes open, it is monstrous and in- 
tolerable that a crafty charlatan should ply unsuspecting 
jnvalids with frog-broth unawares, and we have no doubt 
that ‘Doctor’ Alaverdoff will be restrained for a time 
from practising on the persons and pockets of his too 
thirsty and too trusting patients,” 

H. E. M. 


St, Petersburg. 


@urrics, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


“Ha’porta or tar.”— When or where did the 
proverbial expression “ to lose a ship for a ba’porth 
of tar” begin? One of our correspondents says it 
occurs “in the once famous political play called, I 
think, ‘The Happy Land.’” I have not seen this. 
If any one can send it to us from this play, with 
reference and date, it will be useful. The same 
correspondent thinks, however, that “the saying 
must be as old as the hills”—meaning, probably, 
as old as Noah’s Ark, when it floated over the 
hills. Nowadays it is the sheep, not the ship, that 
goes over hills, and it is interesting to find that 
the version of the saying in the ‘Craven Glossary,’ 
1828, is, ‘‘ Dunnut loaz t’ yow for a hawporth o’ 
tar”; a very sensible and practical piece of hill- 
shepherds’ economy. May I suggest, then, that the 
intermediate step between the ‘Craven Glossary’ 
and “dockyard economy” was “Do not lose the 
sheep for a ha’porth of tar!” Perhaps the ‘ Happy 
Land’ parodied the original maxim, and put ship 
for sheep, for the fun of it. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Oxford. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I learn that over 
& large area of central England, including Shrop- 
shire in the west, Notts and Suffolk in the east, 
= and sheep are identical in pronunciation ; and 
& Nottinghamshire man has told me that in his 
dialect he could not tell whether sheep or ship is 
meant in the proverb. Bailey’s form (fol. 1730) 


was “To lose a hog for @ halfpenny-worth of Tar,” | the NV’ 


Query, Was this a porcine “hog,” or the Northern 


“ Hansarvize.”—The Atheneum of 15 Deo, 
1894 (p. 822), says: “ M. Ollivier goes out of his 
way to attack Thiers by ‘ Hansardizing’ him, as 
the Prime Minister Lord Derby used to say, 4. ¢., 
by reprinting one of his most foolish......speeches,” 
When did Lord Derby use this word? It was 
before 15 June, 1869, when Lord Granville said, 
“T will venture now—to use a word, an admirable 
word, invented by the noble lord opposite—to 
Hansardize,” J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


“ Cacorye.”—This word is said to be a Devon- 
shire term for the windpipe (see Halliwell and 
Wright’s ‘Provincial Dictionary’). The word is 
not known to our Devon correspondents. Is it in 
use in any other part of the West of England ? 

Tae Epiror oF 
‘Tae Excuise Diarect Dictionary.’ 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“Jorce on G.P.0.”—Can you inform me 
whether there is any book now in circulation 
under the title ‘* Joyce on G.P.O.,” or whether it 
is out of print, and its price? Information is 
wanted for a colonial correspondent. SxcuRus. 

{Herbert Joyce, C.B. ‘The Post Office till 1836, 
Bentley, 1893, price 16s, 


Carnation.—Can you tell me how long carna- 
tions have been cultivated in England, and whether 
they are mentioned by Shakspere or any writer 
contemporary with or anterior to him ? 

B, A. A. 


Carnations, frequentl t coronations, were familiar 
int the the ‘Oxford English 
Dictionary’), Spenser refers to coronation, Gerard 
refers to “ great carnation gilloflower,” and Shaks 

“ and streak’d gillyvors,” ‘ Winter's Tale,’ 

iv. 

Sr. or Lincoty.—I should be exceed- 
ingly grateful to any one who could give me a copy 
of the Office of St. Hugh of Lincoln, said to exist 
in a MS. in a public library at Stamford. 

D. Bepe Camm, 0.8.B. 

St. Thomas's Abbey, Erdington, near Birmingham. 


“Vine”=Lzap correspondent 
tells me that in Alnwick the children speak of a 
lead pencil as a “vine.” Oan any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ say whether this word is so used in 
other counties than Northumberland ; and what is 
its probable derivation used in that sense ? 


Cuas, Wisk. 
Weekley, Kettering. 


“Bostraxize.”—In an article descriptive of 
**some changes in social life during the Queen’s 
reign,” published in the current (April) number of 

ineteenth Century, Sir Algernopg West says 
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(p. 640) that in the early days of the reign ‘‘ men 
wore their hair much longer than now, falling 
over their collars, and their whiskers drooped, or 
were bostrakised, according to the fancy of the 
wearer.” ‘‘ Bostrakize” is new to me, and I 
cannot conjecture its meaning. It has a suspicious 
likeness to Boorpvyifev, and I have heard of 
“the turbulent Turk who scorns the world and 
struts about with his whiskers curled ” ; but if the 
Greek verb is its original, the transliteration is a 
puzzle, and perhaps bas a story to account for it. 
Can any of your readers enlighten me ? 


F. Apams. 
1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


pipes Sir Morten or Focrtsanc.” 
—Oan you inform me what is the nieaning of the 
refrain 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogeleang, 
which occurs in the poem ‘The Wraith of Odin’ 
(‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn’), by ee ? 


Bishop Auckland. 


Dr. Enowarpgs.—Can any reader tell me what 
were the arms borne by Dr. Thomas Edwardes, 
Chancellor to John King, Bishop of London? His 
will is dated 13 Jan., 1618, Who is the present 
representative of the family? I presume no por- 
trait of the doctor nor any copy of his epitaph 
exists, Kindly reply direct. 

Onas. Jas, Fitrer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Georce III. Suitiinc.—A friend of mine 
possesses one of these coins bearing date 1787, and 
round the inner rim the letters M. B. F. et H. Rex, 
F. D. B. et L. D.S. R. 1. A. T. et E. Can any 
numismatist decipher them for me? I can get as 
far as Magne Britanniw, Francis et Hiberniz Rex, 
Fidei Defensor, but no further. L. D. S. looks 
very like the letters adorning the residences of 
dental surgeons, but, of course, they cannot mean 
anything so commonplace. J. B.S 

Manchester. 


Joun Crayton anp Dr. Deacoy.—In Mr. 
Tyerman’s ‘Oxford Methodists’ are letters from 
Clayton to John Wesley, containing messages from 
Deacon. Can any of your readers tell me from 
what books or MSS. these letters are taken? 
There are no references, and they are not, I think, 
noticed in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ Also, any infor- 
mation about Edward Stephens, who officiated 
somewhere in London in Queen Anne’s reign, 
would be gratefally received. Is he the “Mr. 
St——” mentioned in S. W s ‘Letter on 
the Religious Societies’? . F. M. C. 


Curious Verse on Caristmas Mornnine.—The 
following verse, evidently original, written in 1681, 
is contained in an octavo volume, being a collection 


of sermons by, and in the we of, the Rey, 
Thomas Withers, rector of Halton,* North Lan. 
cashire, preached at the same and other neigh, 
bouring places from 1678 to 1706; and is nexts 
sermon on Luke ii. 11, for Christmas Day, preached 
1678, 1681, 1690, 1692, and 1703, but apparently 
forms no part of the same :— 
Christmas (81) Morning 

Good morrow Babe! heavens love, Earths joy, Hells 

sorrow, 
S*s rest, & Angelle wonder, (Sweet) good morrow ! 
What charity, wt condescention’s this, 
To make us blesd dost thou thys: leave blis, 
Twixt Heven & stable, L4/+ w* difference was, 
Twixt bymnes of Seraphims, & braying Ass. 
May thy aboad w* brutes, teach me to shun ’em, 
Thy leaving Angells Songs, help me to tune ’em. 

This, however, reads like a speech in some old 
miracle play. Has any reader met with it in 
print ? 


Gares.”—In ‘The Mighty Atom’ 
(p. 95) Miss Marie Corelli takes us and her hero, 
Lionel Valliscourt, into Combmartin Church, to be 
discoursed to as follows by “Reuben Dale, the 
verger ”:— 

**¢Coom !—look at these ’ere altar-gates 
these gates as pull to an’ fro Do what ye will 
wi’ em, they won't shut—see |’ and he proved the fact 
beyond dispute, ‘ That shows they was made ‘fore the 
days o’ Cromwell. For in they times all the gates o’ th’ 
altars was copied arter the pattern o’ Scripture which 
sez—“ An’ the gates o’ Heaven shall never be shut, either 
by day or by night.”” Then when Cromwell came an’ 
broke up the statues, an’ tore down the picters or whited 
them out wheresever they wos on th’ walle, the altars 
was made different, wi’ gates that shut an’ locked,—I 
spose was that sing’ler afraid of idolatry that 
thought the folks might go an’ worship th’ Communion 
cup on th’ Lord’s table. So now ye 'll be able to tell 
when ye sees the inside of a church, whether the altar- 
gates is old or new, by this one thing,—if they can’t shut, 
they ‘re ’fore Cromwell’s day—if they can, they ‘re wot's 
called modern gimcrackery.’ ” 

Like Lionel, I am “much impressed by the 
verger’s learning”; I think he could have given 
wrinkles to Durandus. Was it the fruit of tradi- 
tional folk-lore ; or can it be justified by — 
that may be ‘‘read in a book”? As for me, 
doubt what “ altar-gates” may be ; but I incline 
to believe that the gates of the rood or 
screen are so denominated, because Reuben's 
remarks occurred in relation to an oaken screen 0B 
which figures of the twelve Apostles were carved, 

Sr. Swirain. 


‘*Poxe.” — The German-English dictionaries 
give for the German game at cards Poch, 
Pochspiel, the English ‘‘ poke.” I cannot find 


* He was presented to the living by Thos. Butler, Beg, 
and instituted (loco Wm, Winkley, deceased) 29 June, 
1677 ; died shortly before 16 Oct., 1706. 

+ The italics are mine, in order to show that the four 
words, &c,, so printed take the place of “ thron & th’ Asset 
stall,” struck out, in the original, 
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this word in the dictionaries. Do any of your 
correspondents know the game? The Pochspiel 
is similar to the game of brag or poker. Cassell’s 
‘German-English Dictionary’ calls it “ poker,” 
without hesitation. The game is described in the 
dictionaries of Sanders, Grimm, and Paul (in the 
last under ‘‘ Pochen ”). H. ©. G. Branpr. 


Avurnor Wantep.—I am curious to get informa- 
tion as to the author of an anonymous book, called 
“First Impressions of the New World on Two 
Travellers from the Old, in 1858 ; xi, 308 pp., 1 
map, London, 1859.” The dedication is ‘* To 
T. L. T. My little girl,” and signed ‘ Your 
affectionate Mother,” and a reference in it is made 
to “‘how your father and I and your brother 
William fared in a rapid journey.” On p. 36 isa 
reference to “my English maid, Thrower,” p. 20 
to Africa (the ship), p. 149 to Mr, A. T., and 
on p. 380 to her husband’s book on American 
financial history. In the list of arrivals from 
Liverpool by ship Africa, published in the New York 
Herald, are named Mr. and Mrs. Trotter and 
maid and Mr. Trotter, jun. In the Washington 
Evening Star, October, 1858, mention is made 
of the arrival at Washington, stopping at the 
National Hotel, of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Trotter. I find that in 1839 Alexander Trotter 
wrote a book on American finances ; so from all the 
above statements I infer that Mrs. Alexander 
Trotter is the author of the book above men- 
tioned. P. Lez Paittirs. 

Washington, D.C., U.S. 


“Master Wittiam Bennerr.”—I want to 
trace parentage and to ascertain date of death. 
He is said to have been a nephew of Thomas Tees- 
dale, a great benefactor to the Free Grammar School 
at Abingdon. At any rate, he left certain lands 
for the benefit of six poor children of Abingdon, 
known as “ Master Bennets poore schollars.” He 
lived at Fulham, temp. Eliz. and Jac. I. How he 
can have been nephew of Teesdale rather per- 
plexes me, as I find that Teesdale’s daughter 
Elizabeth married Richard Bennet, of Clapcot, 
Berks, the father of Alderman Thos, Bennet, of 

don. How can a man be uncle to any member 
of a family into which his daughter may marry ? 
Cuas. Jas. Fkrer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Atcer, Atcar,—Is there any manuscript pedi- 
gtee of this family and of its American branch ? 
name is very common in Norfolk. I observe 
that the present Secretary for War in McKinley’s 
Ministry is Mr. Russell Alger. Is that Christian 
name a family one ; or has it been only assumed in 
recent times? I find in the registers of Diss, co. 
orfolk, among very many entries of Alger or 
Algar, a baptiem, 6 April, 1730, of “‘ Russel, son 
of John and Mary Alger.” Some years ago Mr. 


Foulger, American Secretary of State, now deceased, 

applied for extracts from the registers of this parish 

of the Foulger and Fulcher family, very numerous 

formerly here, from whom he believed he was 

descended. O. R. Mawnine, F.S.A. 
Diss Rectory, Norfolk, 


AvrHors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
He said, “ I have eternal life,” 
As he threw bis life away 
What need to hoard? he could well afford 
To squander his mortal day : 
With Eternity his, what need to care! 
A sort of immortal millionaire. 
Ep, 


The hare shall kindle on the cold ae , 


Beplies, 


“RARELY.” 

(8 S, x. 333, 366, 421, 518; xi. 109, 173.) 

The original objector, in these pages, to “It 
is rarely that one of them emerges,” at first 
delivered himself as if he bad discovered, among 
adverbs, only ‘‘ rarely” circumstanced as in that 
sentence ; his words being, “It is an exceedingly 
common thing to find writers saying ‘It is very 
rarely,’ when they mean ‘ It is very rare.’” Soon, 
however, his attention was directed to “seldom” 
and ‘‘ often”; and then I not only produced, as 
practically parallel to “It is rarely that,” &c., ‘* It 
is impatiently that I expect my friend,” with 
several similar locutions, but also pointed out that, 
quite idiomatically, many and many an adverb 
may occupy the place held by “rarely” in the 
sentence impugned. Yet—from precipitancy, to 
put it decorously—we are now told that, among 
all the locutions referred to, “not a single example 
is formed on the model of ‘It is rarely,’” 
And we are farther told, respecting what I had 
written, that “one would have gladly recognized 
in it] something even remotely akin to the sub- 
ject,” and that “ the divagations of F. H. give no 
help at all.” But peremptoriness of assertion, 
when a makeshift for reasoning, is significant : 
denial is not proof, and decrial is not argument. 

As to the judgment that “ F. H. appears to mis- 
understand the point under discussion,” it will be 
seen whether any the least misunderstanding of it 
can be laid at my door. The allusion is to my 
remarks on the branding of ‘‘ It is rarely,” &c., as 
“wrong” and “a solecism,” because it does not 
bear transposition of its clauses without entailing 
absurdity. I had found it laid down that “the 
subject here,” that is to say, in the sentence in 
question, 
‘ig not the pronoun ‘it,” which merely introduces the 
statement, and is in apposition to the nominative. The 
nominative proper is the noun-clauee, ‘ that one of them 
emerges.’ Put it first, as it ought to be poesible to do 
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with every subject of this kind, and the result is, ‘ That 
one of them emerges is rarely.’ Quid plura?” 

To this I have, till now, demurred only by im- 
plication ; rejecting, tacitly, the position that the 
subject referred to ‘“‘is not the pronoun ‘it.’” 
I took it for granted that any one endowed with 
a moderate aptitude for grammatical speculation 
would be able, without assistance, to work out a 
philological rationale of “‘ It is rarely that one of 
them emerges.” Nor was I uninfluenced by the 
consideration that ‘N. & Q.’ is hardly the place 
for a technical disquisition. Moreover, and espe- 
cially, when a given form of speech is arraigned 
amiss as illegitimate, it is, under a practical 
aspect, doing enough, by way of vindicating it, to 
exemplify its authorization by approved usage ; 
and I restricted myself to practicality. But my 
reticence has been mistaken for something very 
different ; and I therefore add the present supple- 
ment to my former note. 

In the course of this supplement, which I would 
willingly have been dispensed from drawing up, 
over and besides endeavouring to trace the evolu- 
tion of expressions typified by, and also of those 
quasi-analogous to, “ It is rarely that one of them 
emerges,” I shall show cause for taking exception 
to the analysis of that expression which has been 
offered, and shall likewise observe on the chimeri- 


calness of the English of what has been pro- 
posed in its stead, namely, ‘‘ It is rare that one of 
them emerges,” a sentence that can be’ analysed 
only to the effect of producing incongruity which 


trenches hard on nonsense. Touching “ Rarely 
one of them emerges,” which is expressly advocated 
by the denouncer of “ It is rarely,” &c., the patron- 
age of such worse than buckramed English, and of 
“ Rarely does one of them emerge,” is simply pro- 
vocative of a smile. 

“Ts it that he is alarmed?” “It is not that I 
am dissatisfied.” ‘‘ Was it that he had already 
been there?” ‘‘Can it be that he has gone away?” 
** Tt must really be that he has.” Take, also, Job’s 
“Be it, indeed, that I have erred, mine error 
remaineth with myself,” as well as “howbeit,” 
“maybe,” and the archaic or dialectal ‘‘ being 
that,” one with “since.” In these expressions the 
verb “ be” has the sense of “‘ be the case,” “* be the 
fact”: there is an ellipsis, but nothing like so violent 
a one as that in ‘‘ I have known him froma child.” 
And what is intended by “ It is rarely that one of 
them emerges,” except “It is rarely the case that 
one of them emerges”? “It” is, then, the sub- 
ject ; and, in the elliptical “is rarely,” convertible 
with “rarely is,” we have, when it is filled out, the 
predicate. Indefinitely equivalent to “that one,” 
&c., “It” is the subject, representatively, by 
anticipation. Not belonging to the predicate, it 
is the subject, of necessity. With the construction 
of the full sentence may be compared that of “It 
is very good, your agsisting him,” 


In sequence to “ I had lever go” and “T had as 
leve go” came up “I had rather go,” which is 
punctually analogous to them ; and later, in viola. 
tion of analogy, appeared “I had better go,” “I 
had best go,” “‘I had as good go,” ‘‘ I had as well 
go,” “I had sooner go,” and “I had as soon go,” 
Of these pseudo-analogues none but the first two 
have, save as colloquialisms, found much favour, 
The ancient “I had as leve, or lief, go” has fairly 
held its own ever since its introduction ; and “[ 
had liefer go” is still affected by archaists. My 
object, just here, is the pertinent one of — 
the proposition that idioms wholly unanalogi 
have gained acceptation. Doctrinaires and dog. 
matizers, who receive as accredited phraseology 
none but such as meets with their personal approval, 
would ostracize them, I am quite aware ; but 
should their sapient findings be heeded ? 

Analogy disregarded, as in ‘‘I had better go,” 
&c., constructions on a level with “It is rarely 
that one of them emerges ” were succeeded by con- 
structions on a level with “‘It is here that he 
lives,” which—varying, in sense, from “‘ He lives 
here” merely in the early presentation, for the 
sake of stress, of “here”—cannot be integrated 
into “It is here the case that he lives.” But “It 
is here that he lives” is accounted on a par, in the 
article of respectability as English, with “It is 
rarely that one of them emerges”; and hence it 
was that, when writing before, I associated with 
“It is rarely,” &c., what is precisely parallel to 
“Tt is here,” &c., the loosely congeneric “It is 
reluctantly that a scholar measures swords, meta- 
phorically, with a sciolist.” 

* Tt is only of late that I have made his acquaint 
ance.” “It was with hesitation that be confessed 
his crime.” ‘‘ It will be by word of mouth that! 
inform him of my opinion.” To venture a surmise 
which cannot be thought unreasonable, expressions, 
perfectly irrecusable, of this type led to the sub 
stitution in them, insensibly, of simple adverbs 
for periphrastic ; and we thus have another theo 
by which the genesis of phrases on all fours wi 
re It is only lately that,” &c., may be accounted 
lor. 

The proceeding by which it has been attempted 
to make out “It is cade that,” &c., to be ineligible 
must not pass unnoticed. That the phrase 
structurally, with ‘‘It is seldom that,” &., and 
‘It is often that,” &c., will be admitted ; and all 
of them are sanctioned by reputable usage. 
dens would, therefore, content himself with, # 
most, recording his approbation of them, or dit 
approbation, as it might chance to be, and advising 
others, wsthetically, to take them or to leave them, 
Bat Inconsultus has chosen to deal with them ia 
quite another way. Assuming that an idiom % 
in its own right, nothing, and no more if it hat 
only brothers, but that it requires a whole cobort 
of kinsfolk to make good its right to existence, be 
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bas subjected an innocent to plusquam-Procrustean 
torture, in order to justify his assumption. 

In my first note I adverted to the operation after 
sarviving which an expression like “It is strange 
that one of them emerges” has had the fortune to 
win the smiles of a grammarian. But the fate of 
* “Tt is rarely that one of them emerges” has been, 
at his hands, altogether different. Having gone 
through all that “It is strange,” &c., has endured, 
it must, before earning the grammatical hall-mark, 
also lose a piece of its very heart; it must put 
up with having its “rarely” docked of a syllable, 
to satisfy its vivisector. the mangled shape of 
“Tt is rare that one of them emerges,” Inconsultus 
has pronounced it, poor thing, to be teres atque 
rotundus and entirely presentable. 

As might be expected, after curtailment of its 
vital organ, it is, however, no better than a lifeless 
simulacram. Though no breach of syntax is, to 
be sure, predicable of ‘‘ It is rare that one of them 
emerges,” the sentence labours under the fatal 
defect of being well-nigh nonsense: much at one 
with it is “It is uncommon that one of them 
emerges.” To any except persons void of a nice 
appreciation of idiom—foreigners, and those who 
approach foreigners in lack of appropriate sensi- 
bility—this is perceptible; and so an end. ‘‘It 
is a rare thing for one of them to emerge” is 
English liable to no stricture. 

The trath is, that the faculty of detecting false- 

ness of idiom is by no means given to all. How 
many, outside of England, are able, without 
bethinking themselves painfully, to avoid blun- 
dering about such simplicities as “shall” and 
“will,” “should” and “would”? And how 
often, in England itself, is “would” misused for 
“should” ! 
_ Of “Tt is rarely that,” &., I have taken “It 
is only of late that,” &., and ‘‘It is reluctantly 
that,” &c., to be left-handed analogues. But 
a learned and ingenious friend of mine, who has 
obligingly helped me to round off the present 
argument, would place all three on one and the 
same footing, and would explain them by a theory 
turning on “that,” a term which philologists have 
never as yet considered sufficiently. 

Though not to the extent which obtained of old, 

who busy themselves unscientifically as 
grammarians are still addicted to postulating that 
usage, failing their suffrages in its behalf, is not 
conclusively authoritative. Of all autocrats, gram- 
maticules are, indeed, the most preposterous ; and 
idioms, though a language despoiled of them would 
half its flavour, are their pet aversion. “ Aliud 
esse Latine, aliud grammatice,” says Quintilian, 
alluding to their absurd dictatorialness ; and what 
good, in his ironical reflection, for Romans, 
equally holds good, mutando mutato, for English- 
men. F, H. 


Litres oF Tae at Cantersvry (8" S, 
xi. 245).—The connexion of these flowers with 
archiepiscopal functions is earlier than Archbishop 
Benson’s time. In the contemporary account of 
Archibishop Tait’s enthronization it is stated that: 

“His train was supported by Mr, Craufurd Tait, of 
Christ Church College, Oxford, his only son, and Mr. 
John Hassard, his private secretary, both in evening 
dress, and wearing a lily of the valley.”—‘ Re- 
gister,’ 1869, p. 9. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


The following correspondence in the Canterbury 
Press of 20 and 27 March is on this subject :— 

“ A correspondent of the Daily News corrects, on the 
authority of the late Canon Scott Robertson, the pre- 
vailing notion that the wearing of lilies of the valley 
at an enthronement is an old Canterbury ‘use.’ Die- 
cussing the matter with him at the enthronement of Dr. 
Temple, the Canon observed: ‘That is the way history 
is written. They were only used at Archbishop Benson’s 
enthronement because he was so fond of them, and they 
are the fashion to-day.’” 

“ Srz,—In your last issue you note a co t of 
the Daily News corrects, on the authority of the late 
Canon Scott Robertson, the prevailing notion that the 
wearing of lilies of the valley at an enthronement is an 
old Canterbury ‘use,’ and that the late lamented Canon, 
discussing the matter with Dr. Temple at his recent 
enthronement, informed his Grace they were first used at 
Archbishop Benson’s enthronement because he was so 
fond of them. 

“I write to draw attention to the fact that we have a 
Canterbury ‘ use.’ 

“ The real Archbishop's flower is Campanula medium 
Calycanthema, or St. Thomas’s flower. This flower 
was brought by the twelfth century pilgrims and laid on 
the shrine of St, Thomas, 

“The nineteenth century pilgrims, who come here in 
ever increasing numbers on the 7th of July, should 
revive thie ancient ‘use,’ and bring their floral tributes 
named after their much revered saint. This is to be 
found growing wild in many woods around Canterbury. 

** Yours faithfully, 
“ H. M, Crements.” 


H. A. H. 


I have read somewhere (but cannot obey the 
advice given by Dr. Routh to Dean Burgon, to 
* verify his quotations ”) that the lily of the valley 
was the favourite flower of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, as pheasant was his favourite food. Some 
learned writer may perhaps enlighten us on this 
point. Grorce Ancus, 
St, Andrews, N.B. 


Lewisuamw: Erymotocy (8 §. xi. 265).— 
The Old English form of “ Lewisham” may be 
inferred from a charter granted by Aithelberht, 
dated 862, No. 29 in Sweet’s ‘Oldest English 
Texts’ (1885), p. 438. In this document mention 
is made of Liofshéma mearc, the mark of the 
inhabitants of Liofsham, the home or dwelling of 
some person whose name began with the element 
Liof (or Léof, i. ¢., “dear”). Napier and Steven- 
son, in their edition of the ‘ Crawford Charters 
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(1895), p. 116, have an interesting note on the 
word heme (or héme), a plaral noun, of which héma 
in Liofshéma is the genitive. The word heme 
means the inhabitants of a ham or “ home,” being 
formed like Engle, the inhabitants of Angul, 
Mierce, the people of the mearc or ‘‘ mark.” The 
8 in Liofsham (Lewisham) is the s of the genitive 
ending -es. There is no necessity for the hypo- 
thesis of sunu (son), brought forward by Pror. 


Sxear. A. L, Maruew. 
Oxford. 


Provenwomaw (8 xi. 249).—The accom- 
plished author of ‘ Dorothy,’ whose graceful pen has 
not of late enriched these columns as was its wont 
aforetime, is an eminent authority on the ex- 
istence and the activities of working girls. He 
published his fresh and fascinating idy! ‘ a | 4 
—written in very successful elegiacs—in 1880. In 
an engaging preface he writes as follows :— 

“ You may have seen girls ploughing, in Germany, in 
Switzerland, or elaewhere ; but not in England! Well, 
I have myself known or seen at least six English girls 
who could plough and did plough ; two in Devonshire, 
two in Yorkshire, one in Gloucestershire, and one in 

I remember a farmer's wife in Chesbire, 
who told me with pride that when she was young, and 
was ploughing near the roadside, the old Squire was so 
pleased with her performance that he at once gave her a 
sovereign Of the Cheshire lass I have heard many a 
tale concerning her prowess from her father, a respect- 
able farmer and breeder of borses, He told me she 
could plough as straight and well as any man he ever 
saw, and spoke with fatherly pride of the great help she 
gave him, in that and many other such ways.” 

This is how it was with Dorothy Crump, the 
author’s heroine :— 
Ah, what a joy for her, at early morn, in the springtime, 
anes hedge to hedge furrows as straight asa 
ine 
Seeing the a brown earth, like waves at the bow of a 
vessel, 

Rise, curl over, and fall, under the thrust of the share ; 
Orderly falling and still, its edges all creamy and crumb- 

ling, 


But, = the sloping side, polish’d and purple as steel ; 
Till all the field, she thought, look’d bright as the bars 
of that gridiron 
In the great window at church, over the gentlefolk’s 
pew. 
* Dorothy’ is not only notable because of its bright 
and vivacious illustration of an unusual theme, it 
is also an important addition to the comparatively 
limited number of English ms written in 
elegiacs. See ‘* Dorothy, a a Story, in 
Elegiac Verse, with a preface,” Kegan Paul & Co. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Need we take the Canon quite literally? He 
speaks of the “ plump ploughwoman” as the female 
of acertain species, rather than as a woman who 
herself 

warp H, M.A. 

Hastings. 


BiancKENHAGEN §, xi, 247).—If Mr. Sr, 
will look at ‘ Robson’s Royal Court Guide 
and Peerage, Commercial Directory of London 
and the Western Counties,’ 1840, vol. ii., “ Corn 
wall,” p. 45, he will find that there was a Mr, 
Blanckenhagen living at Penzance at that date 
(but the printer erroneously gives the name as 
Blankerhagen). I understood at the time that he 
was a tea merchant in London or Manchester. 

In the ‘London Directory’ for 1885 appear 
Blankenheym & Nolet, of Rotterdam, dealers in 
Geneva. This possibly is the same name, and 
serve to confirm the theory that the family are of 
Dutch extraction. Grorce O. Boasts, 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate. 


ENEMY BUT HIS Own” §, x, 
395, 498).—This is certainly traceable so far back 
as 1594, when John King (Bishop of London in 
1611) delivered his lectures upon Jonas, See 
ed. 1618, p. 502, “‘ Wee commonly say of a prodi- 
gall man, that hee is no mans foe but his owne,” 

There is room for a complete dictionary of 
English proverbs and proverbial phrases, for which 
Ray’s collection might furnish a basis, The volumes 
of ‘N. & Q.’ contain a mine of information on 
this subject. Ricuarp THorntox, 

Portland, Oregon. 


Carrick Famity x. 415, 484; xi. 256), 
—A few years ago there was—and there perhaps 
still is—a lady of this name a teacher of music at 
the Chester High School for Girls, I am unaware 
where she came from. Letters of administration 
of George Carrick, of Gloverstone (an old town 
ship round Chester Castle), were granted at Chester 
in 1716. T. Cann Hucues, M.A, 

Lancaster, 


The important hat manufactory in Carlisle still 
belongs to this family, one of whose members is 
also an eminent breeder and owner of fox-terrien 
and master of the Carlisle memes an 


Hayne: Haynes (8 S. x. 515; xi. 37, 150, 
232).—I regret to say that I cannot claim De 
Heynes as an ancestor, though I have made outs 
considerable pedigree of his family. I have both 
the wills Mr. Fikret speaks of. I should like muck 
to know if any descendants of this divine are still 
to be found. it Mr. Férert has not yet seen it, be 
will find the I.p.m. on Simon Heynes in Foxes 
* Acts and Monuments,’ vol. v. p. 359. 

OC. R. Haus. 

Uppingham. 


Cuerry Biossom Festivat §, xi. 248).— 
I think your correspondent must refer to the 
lowing beautiful legend. In the month of July 
there was annually celebrated, for four centuries, 
at Naumburg, a strange festival, known as “the 


Cherry Feast.” Jt was for the most part 
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to young folks, who, when cherries were ripe, 
marched through the streets of the town bearing 
branches laden with ripe fruit. In the year 1432 
a Hussite army besieged the city of Naumburg, 
under the command of Procopius the Great. 
When they saw the army outside their walls the 

le became extremely frightened, and a council 
was held to devise a method to save the town. It 
was suggested they should send out all the little 
children, for, said one, “the sight will surely melt 
the hearts of the soldiers, and they will do us no 
harm.” This suggestion was acted upon. The 
gates of the city were opened, and the little ones, 
all clad in white, drew up before the tents. The 
soldiers who came to kill and burn, threw down 
their arms, and, gathering beautiful branches full 
of ripe cherries, sent the children back to their 
parents with those branches and a message of 
peace. The children won a bloodless victory, and 
in commemoration of it these branches were until 
recently, if they are not now, carried through the 
streets by the children (All the Year Round, 
23 July, 1887). Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Am I right in supposing that it is the “ Cherry 
Feast” of Naumburg that O. is thinking of? 
This dates from 1432, when the city was threatened 
with destruction by the Hussites under Procopius. 
At the suggestion of a weaver of the city all the 
children were dressed in mourning and sent forth 
to plead for mercy. The Hussite force happened to 
be encamped near a cherry orchard, and Procopius, 
being touched by the innocence and beauty of the 
children, not only granted their petition, but sent 
them back to the saved city laden with branches 
of the fruit. It is something like forty years since 
Iread in the Leisure Hour a story entitled ‘ The 
Weaver of Naumburg, which was founded upon 
this incident. Of course modern historians regard 
it as a myth; but the festival is, I believe, still 
kept up, and has a semi-religious —— 

“Bos” =an Insecr (8 §S. xi. 229).—Arch- 
deacon Nares, in his ‘Glossary,’ says “bob,” 

rs to mean a kind of worm, and gives the 
wing quotation of its use :— 
Or yellow bobs turn’d up before the pl 
Are chiefest baits, with (fn and | —— 
Lawson's ‘ Secrets of Angling,’ 1652. 
Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words,’ gives the meaning in Hampshire 
asa louse or any small insect. They are mentioned 
as “Spiders, bobbs and lice” in MS. Addit. 11812, 
f, 16. EverarD Home Coemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Davie” (8 §, xi. 226).—In my childhood 
(as I should spell it) was commonly used 


Dare or Suaxspeare Concorpance (8" 8. xi. 
188).—The Concordance was not completed till 
1845 ; but its publication in monthly parts com- 
menced so early as 1831. Both of these facts 
appear from what Mrs. Cowden Clarke says in her 
preface to the new and revised edition, written in 
1881 :— 

“ It is now more than half a century ago,” she writes, 
“when, on the 15 July, 1829, sitting at the breakfast 
table of some friends in pleasant Somersetshire, regret 
was expressed that there existed no Concordance to 
Shakespeare; whose works formed the Bible of the 
Intellectual World, Eager in everything, I resolved 
there and then that 7 would write this desired Con- 
cordance; and that very forenoon, while joining my 
friends in their walk through the fields, I took a volume 
of the Poet and a pencil with me, and jotted down the 
first lines of my book under B :— 

* Boatswain have care.’ *Temp.,’ I. i., &c. 
Sixteen years of hard work, but delightful work, sufficed 
to complete the manuscript,” 

Sixteen years added to 1829 give us 1845 as the 
date of the completed work. But then Mrs. Clarke 
goes on to say that ‘“‘ The Concordance made its 
earliest appearance in Monthly Parts”; and that 
these parts began in 1831 appears from the way in 
which Mrs. Olarke concludes her preface, when, 
writing in 1881, she says :— 

“Tt is with gratitude and happy pride that I find 
myself permitted to celebrate the Golden Wedding of 
my readers with their faithful servant Mary Cowden 


Clarke.” 
R. M. Spence. 


In her own preface to that useful (but now 
deprecated) work Mrs, Cowden Clarke tells us that 
the idea of compilation seized her at breakfast, on 
15 July, 1829, and that she began her labours 
** that very forenoon,” completing them in sixteen 
years. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 
‘Complete Concordance to Shakspeare,’ by Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke. London, C. Knight, 1844-5, 
imperial 8vo., published in 18 parts, 2/. 6s, Second 
edition, 1848, reduced 11. lls. 6d. New edition, 
Kent & Co., n.d. (1860), imperial 8vo., 11. 11s. 6d. 
Joun RaDcuiFFe. 
Hore Hovss xi. 148, 214).—As another 
instance of the descriptive term “‘ hole,” and its 
application to the situation of a place, I may men- 
tion the picturesque little village of Beck Hole, 
near Gosthland, orks. T. Szrmovr. 
9, Newton Road, Oxford. 


“ Dymocxep ” §. xi. 109, 176).—This word, 
which to my thinking should be spelt demmucked, 
arose some fifty years ago, when the potato disease 
first made itself known in Lincolnshire. It was 
called the potato blight, but this was not a suffi- 
ciently fine word for those who wished to seem 
learned, so the newspapers began to call it the 
potato epidemic. Epidemic was a new word to 


by the lower orders in Edinburgh for a pinafore or 
spon, E. Dispry, 


our Trent-side farmers ; they could make nothing 
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of it, so they, 
word which ies ase become a part of our local 
speech. The sentence quoted by your corre- 
ndent means that the potatoes are affected by 
ase, Epwarp Peacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Demmick is used in Holderness, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, in reference to the potato 
disease ; “ Deean’t let em stop onny langer i’ grund, 
or they 'Il all demmick.” Dimmock also is used as 
anoun. Of. ‘GI of Words used in Holder- 
ness,’ E.D.S., 1877. F, CO. Biaxseck Terry. 


Syeezine (8 xi. 186).—It is to be hoped, 
for the sake of Sr. Swirnin and others similarly 
afflicted, that the idea of a violent fit of sneezing 
being a preventive against fever is not on the 
same principle as Punch’s testimonial from a grate- 
ful heir: ‘* My uncle was afflicted with all the ills 
that flesh is heir to, and life was a burden to him. 
He took a box of your invaluable pills, and life was 
a burden to him no longer.” Many French people 
still say, when any one sneezes, “ Dieu vous 
bénisse”; and I was told the remainder of the 
sentence is, ‘‘and preserve you from the fate of 
Tycho Brahe,” who appears to have avoided fever 
and all other ills by a violent sneeze, which caused 
his death. 


Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


I have never heard that sneezing was a safe- 
guard against fever; but in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire I have heard it remarked that to sneeze 
after meals, especially dinner, was a sign of health, 
and that the sneezer, if he did it habitually, might 
expect to reach a good old age. 

F. ©. Binxseck Terry. 


Wrvitt (8 S. x. 336; xi. 37, 113, 191).— 
There was a William Wyvill, organist of St. Mary’s, 
Maidenhead, living a very retired life there in the 
** fifties.” He was unmarried. He was the son 
(or nephew ?) of Z. Wyvill, who also lived there, 
and was a musician of some repute ; he composed 
a hymn tune, which was much sung in the early 
part of the century, and he is no doubt the com- 
poser of a march, about which there was recently 
an inquiry in these columns, J. R. Neve. 

pden, Glos. 


The mention of the infrequent occurrence of this 
name reminds us of Sir CO. Wyville Thomson, of 
Challenger fame. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


“Jack o’ THE Crock” 8. xi. 227).—There 
are a pair of these in the east side of the north 
transept of York Minster, also in the south aisle of 
Norwich Cathedral. The whole question, with 
illustrations of the Southwold and Blythburgh 
** Jacke,” is dealt with by Mr. H. Syer Cuming, 
F.8.A.Scot., in his paper on ‘ Jack of the Clock- 


wisely, turned it into demmuck, a ae E per oy 277-81 of vol. xxv. of the 


Jou Archseological Association, 
T. Cayn Hueues, M.A, 


Lancaster. 
Other instances of “Jack o’ th’ Clock,” or 
“Quarter Jacks” as they are generally called—at 
Launceston ; St. Mark’s, Venice ; St. Dunstan's, 
Fleet Street (removed to the Marquis of Hertford’s 
Villa, Regent’s Park); St. Mary, Rye, Sussex; 
the Town Hall of Carfax ; Notre Dame of Dijon ; 
Wimborne Minster, Dorset; and elsewhere—are 
given in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 8. xii. 306, 393, 514, 
EverarD Home CoLemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 
Instances and references in abundance were 
plied in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. xii. 306, 393, 514. 
Ww. O. B. 
Layman §. xi. 106, 192).—If Mr. 
will consult Prof, Skeat’s ‘ Etymological Diction- 
ary,’ he will see that “lewd,” or rather “ lewed,” 
originally “ merely meant the laity.” 
Epwarp H. Marsuaut, M.A, 
Hastings. 


There is another meaning of the term “ lewis,” in 
which it is brought into connexion with the mason’s 
art. ‘“ Lewis” is a contrivance for raising stones, 
As such it is an emblematic sign of the art on the 
ancient tombstones at Bakewell, as the bow is of 
the forester. These were dug up on repairing the 
cburch about fifty years since. 
Ep. Marsnatt. 


“Invottation” §. xi. 107, 236).—Most 
people who read the correspondence on this subject 
will remember the excellent story in the ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends’ of the ‘ Leech of Folkstone.’ Not every- 
body, however, will know that the original of that 
story is in the ‘Gesta Romanorum.’ In the ‘ Leech 
of Folkstone’ pins are stuck into the image of the 
yeoman in order that he may perish. But in other 
particulars the story is the same as that in the 
*Gesta Romanorum,’ E, Yarpier. 


Srreet Inscriprion (8 S. xi. 206).—As Ma 
HamItron says, no mention is to be found of this 
interesting old tablet in ‘Old and New London, 
and it must be noted as singular that such a 
omission should have been made. In that very 
interesting book ‘Memorials of Old Chelsea,’ by 
my friend Alfred Beaver, at p. 168 is an illo 
tration of the houses at the Embankment end of 
Danvers Street, upon which the tablet was placed. 
To this illustration is appended the remark, “ De 
molished in 1889,” the author making no allusion 
to the further inscription, in modern character, 
‘ This house rebuilt by J. Cooper, 1858,” About 
this date there seems to be something wrong, for 
Wheatley, in ‘London, Past and Present,’ gives # 
as 1838, and certainly, from my remembrance 
these houses, T incline to this being most like 
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the correct one, and that Mr. Hamitrow has 
ly quoted it ; my time being, however, too 

fally occupied for a visit to Chelsea for the pur- 
pose of verification. The omission of Mr. Beaver 
appears to be just as peculiar as the other, save, 
perhaps, that as his book purports to be memorials 
of old Chelsea, the date of the rebuilding, which- 
ever is correct, may have been thought to be tvo 
modern for mention ; if so, it seems to be a pity. 
As the demolishment is recorded as taking place 
in 1889, a further addition to the tablet would 
to be necessary to complete the chain of 
evidence, stating in what year the more recent 
erection was put up. It may be worthy of mention 
that if a baker’s business is now carried on here, the 
illustration shows that at the time the sketch 
was taken, 1889, this house was in the occupation 
of an oil and colourman, according to the signboard 
to be seen between the windows of the upper 

W. E. 

artery Buildings, Victoria Street, 8,W. 


Mr. Wheatley’s ‘London, Past and Present,’ 
1891, gives this inscription as ‘‘ This is | Danvers 
Street, | begun in ye year | 1696 by William Stall- 
worth,” and continues, “The house rebuilt by J. 
Cooper, 1838.” Mr. Hamitton has, I take it, 
recently taken an exact copy of the inscription. 

W. H. Quarrett. 


GreenteaF Wuirtier §. xi. 28, 91, 
213),—Suawmor will, perhaps, not object to hav- 
ing his attention directed to the following remarks, 

from Canon Bardsley’s ‘ English Surnames,’ 
1875, p. 331 :— 

“Sach names as‘ John le Tawyere’ or ‘ Geoffrey le 
Whitetawier’ (now found as ‘ Whittear,’ ‘ Whittier,” and 
‘Whityer’), not to mention such an entry as thet of 
‘Richard le Megucer,’ throw us back upon the time 
when the terms these men severally bore as surnames 
would be of the most familiar import. Their owners 
spent their energies in preparing the lighter goat and 
Kid skins, which they whitened, and made ready for the 
glovers’ use."” 


A note adds: “ According to Strype, the ‘ Com- 
y of Megusers’ dealt in the skins of dead 
es, and flayed them. He mentions ‘ Walter le 

Whitawyer’ in the same account (‘ London,’ vol. ii. 
232).”, “Thomas le Wytewere” occurs in 
Rolls, and also ‘‘ Eustace le Wittowere,” 

F. Brrxseck Terry. 


It will surprise me should SHawmor’s inquiry 
lead to the pony anywhere in England of the 
name Whittier, so spelt. Somewhat curious on 
the subject of patronymics, I have always scheduled 


t of the great American poet as being the 
equivalent of the English Whitcher of to-day ; or 
‘ps it would be more correct to call the 
ish form a modern equivalent of the American 
ne, for it will be found by those who may be at 
the pains to study the subject that New England 
bus commonly been more conservative of the old 


spelling of family names as originally imported 
into the old colonies than Old England has been. 
So far as I have had opportunities of research only 
in Hampshire is the name Whitcher to be found, 
and it is a very rare one there; Whittier being 
nowhere discoverable in English or Welsh counties. 
In Cheshire, Devon, and Sussex the name Whitter 
is occasionally, though seldom, met with, and may 
possibly be another modification, or debasement, 
of the original Whittier. It may be assumed as 
tolerably certain that were Whittier to be chanced 
upon anywhere in England now, the local pronun- 
ciation would be Whitcher. W. Santry. 
Montreal, Canada, 


I have always been an admirer of the poet 
Whittier, and have been, at the same time, struck 
by the singularity of his name. But I have seen 
constantly the name Whitear on a carrier’s waggon 
that comes to Oxford from one of the neighbouring 
villages, and have often thought that this might be 
the first form, or certainly a cognate form, of the 
poet’s name, W. R. M. 

Oxford, 

Are not these variations of this name? White- 
hair, Whitear, Wither, Whiter, Whitter, Wheater, 
Whitbair, all in the 1887 ‘ Directory.’ 

A. C. H. 

Perrercorn Rent §. xi. 268).—The 
editorial note at 3" S, x. 91 seems exhaustive and 
satisfactory, except that no reference is given for 
the poetical quotation: it reads like Hudibras. 
As to the grain used, the question would not be 
whether native or foreign, but what came next to 
hand. When pepper was unground, a peppercorn 
would be found in more houses than a grain, say, 
of wheat or barley. Old cookery-books would be 
the authority for this, 

OC. F. 8. Warren, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 

There is an explanation of this name in John 
Timbs’s ‘ Notabilia.’ According to this :— 

“A Peppercorn Rent, as one of the nominal items 
payable by a vassal to his superior, seems to have its 
origin in the feudal ages, The word peppercorn simply 
denotes anything of inconsiderable value, which free- 
holders pay their landlord to acknowledge that they hold 
all from him: 

Folks from mud-wall’d tenement 

Brings landlords peppercorns for rent. 
This kind of service is called in Scotland branch-holding, 
in which the vassal pays a emall duty to the capention, te 
full of all services, as an acknowledgment of his right, 
either in money, or in some other article, ae a penny, 
money, & pair of quill-speers, a pound of wax, or o 


pepper, &e, 
P. Hate. 
Srocquerer (8 §, xi. 267).—It may interest 
T. S. to know that the name of J. H. Stocqueler 
appeared in 1849 on the title-page of a romance 
i ‘Alfred the Great,’ publi by 
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Peirce, of the Strand, near St. Mary’s Church. 
As all the other fiction from the same publisher 
was issued in penny numbers, probably this was 
also; but I never saw the work in that form. 
Some time in the late fifties I had an interview 
with Mr. Stocqueler concerning what he spoke of 
as “a newspaper for gentlemen,” upon which he 
wished to engage me as sub-editor; but the pro- 
ject was not carried out, I have forgotten where 
met him, but it was a little west of Charing 
Cross. I have a notion—how conceived I know 
not—that he had been at one time engaged on an 
Anglo-Indian newspaper. Tuomas Frost. 
Littleover, near Derby. 


For a list of Mr. J. H. Stocqueler’s published 
works see Allibone, who, however, gives no par- 
ticulars about him. I recollect him as living in 
London and working for the booksellers late in the 
fifties and early in the sixties. He had formerly, 
if I recollect right, been in the Indian army, or 
else had seen Indian service in the English army. 
He died, I believe, some a years ago or 

Watrorp. 


“Homuer Nick”: “ Hum-sve” (8 xi. 
When twilight did my Grannie summon, 
To eay her prayers, douce honest woman ! 
Aft yont the dyke she ’s heard you bummin’, 
Wi' eerie drone ; 
Or, rustlin’, through the boortries comin’, 
Wi’ heavy groan, 
Burns, ‘ Address to the De’il,’ 
Then horn for horn they stretch an’ strive, 
De’il tak’ the hindmost ! on they drive, 
Till a’ their weel swalled kytes belyve 
Are bent like drums : 
Then auld guidman, maist like to ryve, 
Bethankit hums, 
Burns, ‘Toa Haggis.’ 
I recently saw a quantity of haggises in a shop- 
window in Newgate Street, or Cheapside, north 
side. Taomas J. JEAKEs. 


It may, perhaps, be worth pointing out that in 
Holderness, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, the 
river Humber is called Hummer, and that the 
saying ‘‘ Gan ti’ Hummer” is used as an equiva- 
lent to “ Go to Jericho.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Beav Brome tt (8 xi. 269).—Muiss 
Troyrts'’s questions are all answered, either in 
Temple Bar, xxxv. 231; Cornhill, New Series, 
i. 769; All the Year Round, Second Series, xxvi. 
106; or, lastly, by ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. ii. 264. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Ave, CHSAR, MORITURI TE sALUTANT” (8% 
S. ix. 267, 415).—Pitisous, in his note on “te 


salutant” (Suetonius, ‘ Tiberius Claudius Drusus,’ | caused 


xxi. 13), says : “ Te salutant, quod in prima persona 
Dio B. Xaipe avroxpdrop, ot drodovpevos ot 
Ave, imperator, moritari te sale 
tamus” (see ‘ Suetonii Opera, et in illa commen. 
tarius Samuelis Pitiscus,’ Leovardiw, 1714, tom, i, 
. 678). 
, Mr. Birxseck Terry, at the latter reference, 
gives the salutation of the gladiators as ‘* Have, 
imperator, morituri te salutant !” and the reply of 
the emperor as ‘‘Aut non!” The more usual 
readings are ‘‘ Ave, imperator, morituri te sala. 
tant,” and “Avete vos.” ‘‘ Have” instead of 
“ Ave” is, of course, a mere difference in spelling, 
the former being the ancient spelling. As to the 
reply of the emperor, ‘‘ Aut non” appears to be 
the reading in the Codex Salmasianus, and, if it 
was the reply, was probably meant as a suggestion 
of the emperor that they were not all of them 
about to die. The reply ‘*‘ Avete vos” is that 
given in the edition of Suetonius above referred to, 
in “Scriptores Historie Romanz, Heidelberge, 
1748,” in Valpy’s Delphin edition, 1826, which is 
‘*ex editione Baumgarten-Crusii,” and in Baileys 
* Facciolati’s Lexicon,’ s. v. “ Ave.” 
Rosert Prerpoist, 

St. Austin’s, Warrington, 


Battap (8 S, xi. 267).—These lines are taken 
from ‘The Chatsworth Outlaw.’ A copy can be 
seen in ‘Ballads and Metrical Tales,’ London, 
Burns, s.a, There is a print of the outlaw, p. 154, 
by Scott. Ep. MarsHatt, 


Tueoposius THE Great (8 x. 272; 
275).—I am obliged to Pror. Srockwett 
pointing out the slip in my note at the first d 
these references, where I said that Zosimus speaks 
of an eclipse of the sun during the second instead 
of the first day’s battle at the river Frigidus (now 
called the Wipbach). It will be noticed, however, 
that I correctly quoted Clinton, who refers to the 
alleged eclipse on the first day and thinks thst 
Zosimus was mistaken. In passing, surely it® 
rather a strong expression to say that because! 
made one obvious slip, I “incorrectly stated the 
facts.” Zosimus is the only ancient historian whe 
mentions an eclipse as occurring during the battle; 
and his statement that in consequence of it the 
combatants fought during more than half the tim 
in nocturnal darkness makes one very suspiciow 
as to this having been caused by an eclipse, @ 
the historians Socrates alone gives dates, stating 
that the battle was fought on 6 Septembe, 
and that Theodosius died on the following 
17 January, other historians also giving the inte 
val between those two events as four months. If 
with Gibbon, Hodgkin, and other writers, # 
accept these dates (and one does not see whit 
right we have to reject them), Zosimus was roa 
in attributing to an eclipse a darkness 
by the state of the sky. But Pror, Sra 
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wet contends that the battle must have taken place 
later than September, chiefly because Claudian, 
in his poetical account, speaks of the Alpine snows 
being made red and the river Frigidus smoking 
(bis jokes in Gibbon’s opinion are intolerable) with 
the blood of the slain. But it must be remembered 
that the place of combat was very near the Alps, 
and a tremendous gale from the north, such as we 
know blew on the second day (when the fight was 
renewed), and contributed greatly to the victory of 
Theodosius, would bring snow from the moun- 
tains at almost any time in the year. Another 
reason urged by Pror. SrockweE 1 for a late date 
to the battle is that, according to Dr. Hodgkin, 
some of the generals of Theodosius advised him, 
after the defeat on the first day, to retreat and 
not renew the combat till the spring — advice 
which Pror. Strockwett thinks would have been 
pusillanimous had it not been much later in the 
season than September. Now the sole autho- 
rity for this is the ecclesiastical history of 
Theodoret, who is evidently anxious to ascribe 
the final success as much as possible to Theo- 
dosius himself. But besides this it seems to 
me that the advice attributed to the generals by 
Theodoret, to “allow some pause in the campaign 
80 a8 to muster an army at the beginning of spring 
and outnumber the enemy,” was much more appli- 
cable to September than November, for at the 
latter date there would not have been sufficient 
time to levy another and larger army by the early 
spring. I conclude, then, that there is no sufficient 
reason for discrediting the positive testimony of 
Socrates, that the battles at the Frigidus were 
fought on 5 and 6 September; nor for doubting 
that Theodosius died on 17 January following, 
which would be in the year a.p. 395. 
W. T. 
Blackheath. 


Sir Micaart Costa (8 §, xi. 129, 211, 239, 
252).—I have examined the records of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, and found Costa’s own 
nomination paper, filled in and signed by him on 
4Feb., 1847. In that paper he stated his age to 
be thirty-nine. That would make the date of his 
birth 1808. He signed the paper in full, Michael 
Andrew Agnus Costa. After the presentation of 
the paper he attended a meeting of the Court, and 
Was examined as to the accuracy of his statements, 
being warned, in the usual form, that any state- 
ment made not founded on fact, or inaccuracy 
made, would possibly invalidate his election. 
Surely this is as near the fountain head as it is 
possible to go, and must be accepted as true. 

W. H. Commives. 


“Sonzs CARNALL” In 1494 (8" S. xi. 9, 218). 
—In a legal document of 1494 the words son carnall 
or filius carnalis, unqualified by any accompany- 
ing phrase, would certainly infer illegitimacy. 


Naturalis standing alone was the normal term, 
but carnalis was steadily current also. (See Rid- 
dell’s ‘Scottish Peerages,’ pp. 450, 581.) The 
citation from the Gartmore papers, however, is not 
contemporary or from the original writ, so that 
there may be serious question as to its value, 
especially as the grant of some of the lands in 
question in 1489, to John and Walter Graham 
respectively (‘ Reg. Mag. Sig.,’ ii., Nos. 1861-2), 
does not stigmatize either of them with base birth. 
Knowing nothing of Graham pedigrees, I cannot 
presume to say more. Gro, NEutsoyn. 


Duacange’s ‘ Glossarium’ has : “ Carnalis, genui- 
nus, Carnalis frater, uterinus.” Under the same 
heading occur /filius carnalis, carnalis parens, 


pater carnalis, soror carnalis, &c. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Wootwarp (8* S. xi. 89).—John Wool- 
ward, rector of Thorp-Abbots, Norfolk, till 1607 
(Blomefield’s ‘ History of Norfolk,’ vol. v., 1806, 
p. 326), may have been identical with John Wol- 
ward (Woolward), of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
B.A, 1593, M.A. 1597. Danigt Hipwett, 


Arpra: Two-mILe Briner (8 x. 355).— 
These names are to be found as townlands in the 
Census Returns for 1891 for the province of Mun- 
ster. The spelling ‘‘ Ardra”’ occurs in the parishes 
Britway, Myross, and Rostellan, while ‘* Ardrah”’ 
is found in the parishes Kilmocomogue and Kil- 
murry, all in county Cork. ‘“ Two-mile Bridge” is 
not given in Limerick, but occurs in Kilgrant 
parish, county Tipperary, and in Dungarvan parish, 
county Waterford. T. O. Gitmovr. 

Ottawa, Canada. 


Leownarpo pa Vincr’s Parntine or THe ‘ Last 
Supper’ (6S, ix. 507; x.89; and ‘The Last Supper,’ 
x. 129, 197; 8" S. xi. 52)—CrLer et Aupax 
opportunely recalls the interesting notes in‘N.&Q.,’ 
6" S., partly his own, on the identification of the 
persons of this sacred drama ; for the earnest work 
ot a living painter has recently caused a similar 
discnssion, When his picture, after leaving the 
Champ de Mars, was exhibited in London, the 
figure intended by M. Dagnan-Bouveret to repre- 
sent Judas was taken for Peter, and the emotion 
to which he appears a prey attributed to shame at 
his denial of his master, which had not yet taken 
place. When the mistake was pointed out, a 
cause for it was sought in the alleged familiarity 
of the British public with various classic pictures 
in which Judas is shown at the side of the table. 

This is not easy to understand. It is not to the 
British public of 1896, but to Leonardo’s country- 
men and contemporaries, that such an objection 
would occur, accustomed to the isolation of Judas 
and to attempts to combine that isolation with his 
ability to put his hand in the dish with his master. 
It is true that in the British National Gallery 
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Ercole di Roberti shows Judas at a corner of the 
table, out of all communion with the others seated 
at it. But the British public does not spend much 
time on this little picture. And if it does not 
often take the trouble to walk upstairs and see in 
the upper chambers of the Royal Academy Marco 
d’Oggiono’s fine copy of Leonardo da Vinci's 
picture with spilt salt-cellar to boot, it is on the 
engravings of this picture, little interfered with by 
acquaintance with the works of Giotto, Ghir- 
landaio, or other painter, ancient or modern, that 
the British public has founded its conception of 
* The Last Supper.’ 

Among the various modes in which this subject 
has been treated by modern artists, has there been 
any attempt to give that local colour which has 
been attempted in other subjects by study of pre- 
sent customs with presumed foundations in the 
past? The dipping the hand into the dish round 
which many guests are seated is a matter with 
regard to which various rules exist at the present 
day. KILuicREW. 


**Matiena tux” (8" §, xi, 264).—I think the 
ine,— 

; Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna, 
may be translated, — 

As by the uncertain moon’s unkindly light, 

or in some such way as that. If, with Mr. 
Birxpeck Terry and some of the commentators, 
we render luz maligna as “scanty, niggardly, or 
insufficient” light, it seems to me that we rob the 
poet of his imagery. . Newman saw the beauty of 
this language when, in his well-known hymn, he 
used the words ‘‘kindly light.” Referring to a num- 
ber of passages in old German writers, Grimm says : 
“Clearly in many of these expressions Night is 
regarded as a hostile, evil power, in cuntrast to the 
kindly character of Day” (‘Teut. Myth.,’ ed. 
Stallybrass, ii. 752). 

For malignus compare the ‘ Georgics,’ ii. 179,— 

Difficiles primum terre collesque maligni. 

Here, I think, we should best retain the poet’s 
imagery by rendering colles maligni as “ unkindly 
{i ¢., unfruitfal] hills.” In provincial English 
good or fertile land is still said to be “kind,” and 
poor soil which produces late crops is said to be 
“ unkind.” 8. O. Appy. 


Towser Borrresses (8 §. x. 494; 
xi. 51, 136).—Mr. R. Mits’s natural question as 
to whether church tower buttresses had anything 
to do with campanology has taken a singular 
turn. Mr. L. Garserr refers to tower but- 
tresses as ‘peculiarly English abominations.” 
There is nothing particularly English about them 
at all; and some of the finest buttresses of the 
kind I ever saw are outside this country. Take, 
for instance, the superb western tower of the 


cathedral at Malines (Mechlin), which is ascended 
by no fewer than 512 steps, each riser varying 
from 7§ to 74 inches high. Its glorious buttresses 
in dignity and projection eclipse anything of the 
kind in England, and the splendid shadow they 
throw upon a bright sunny day is the delight of 
all beholders. Harry Hews, 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Squire’s S. xi. 126, 250), 
—The following information will perhaps be of 
interest, Sir George Fulwood was the eldest son of 
John Fulwood, of Middleton by Youlgrave, Derby- 
shire, yeoman, where he was born probably about 
1558. He was bred to the law, and passed the 
greater part of his life in ths practice of it in Lon- 
don, as in 1608 he is styled of Fulwood Street, 
Holborn. He undoubtedly resided at Middleton in 
later life, for in 1611 he served the office of sheriff 
for Derbyshire, being then styled of Middleton, 
On 11 Dec., 1606, he was knighted by James I. 
at Whitehall. He was twice married, and, dying 
in 1624, left children by both wives. He wasguc- 
ceeded at Middleton by his eldest son Christopher, 
who was probably born in London in or about 
1590. He, like his father, was bred to the legal 
profession in Gray’s Inn, of which society he was 
appointed Autumn Reader in 1628, and Treasurer 
in 1637. He was employed to raise the Derby- 
shire miners as a life-guard for Charles I., and so 
exerted himself that he was soon at the head of 
1,100 men on Tideswell Moor—this was in 1642. 
He was, however, attacked at his house at Middle- 
ton by Sir John Gell’s emissaries (evidently at an 
unprepared moment), and, endeavouring to 
by the dale at the back of his house, was hotly 
pursued and shot down whilst seeking shelter be- 
hind arock. This rock, where such a gallant and 
zealous royalist was killed, is still to be seen, and 
is known as ‘‘ Fulwood’s Rock.” 

Cuaries Drovry. 


” (8 §, xi. 207, 271).— 


‘* What was technically termed the alphabet 

was nothing more than a rack with divisions corres 

ing to the letters of the alphabet, into which might be 
sorted ready for delivery all correspondence addressed to 
the Post Office to be called for. Such was its primary 
object; but in course of time the bankers and mercbants, 
finding that through the alphabet they could get their 
letters sooner than if delivered by letter-carrier—as 000, 
indeed, as tho mail arrived—made use of this expedient 
for their ordinary correspondence, readily paying for the 
accommodation a fee ranging from three to five guiness 
a year."—‘The History of the Post Office,’ by Herbert 
Joyce, C.B., of the Post Office, 1893, p. 374. B.C 


Moses Horton (8" §. xi. 49, 158).—When I 
saw this query I looked for the name in se 
books of reference, and not being able to find it, 
I came to the conclusion that Moses must have 
been but a poor artist. With the information 00 
p. 158 there is no difficulty. Moses 
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father and son, will be found in Graves’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of Artists,’ second edition, 1895. If Mr. 
CLAYTON requires any more than the printed in- 
formation, Mr. Graves bas vast manuscript stores 
(one cannot get away from “ stores ” in these days), 
out of which he can supply fuller particulars (for 
a nominal consideration) | believe. 

THomas. 


Scorrish Orarrsmen (8 xi. 68, 191).—I 
can endorse the statement of your correspondent 
Mr. ©. Green as to the picturesqueness and 
artistic merit to be found in the carvings on old 
Scottish tombstones. I should like to direct 
special attention to the old graveyard, Church 
Street, Inverness, and to many of the stones in 
Elgin Cathedral. No doubt your correspondent 
had also observed the custom of giving the wife's 
maiden name only. J. E. Horricay. 

Langholme, Oxford. 


Morcan oF ABERGAVENNY AND NeEwINcTON 
Borrs (8 S. xi. 228).—I have a deed of 1653, 
relating to tenements in the town of Abergavenny ; 
it is witnessed by “ Walter Morgan, Eeq”,” and 
“David Morgan, Esq.” There is a family of 
Morgan, yeomen, residing between Usk and 
Raglan, with whom Walter is a frequent baptismal 
Joun Hosson Marruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Avrnors or Quorations Wantep §. xi. 


O! many a shaft, at random sent, 

Finds mark the archer little meant! 
These lines are from Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Lord of the 
Isles,’ canto v. stanza 18, and might have been found in 
any creditable book of quotations, They are often quoted, 
as by your correspondent, with the word “ Full” sub- 
stituted for the interjection, possibly from mental asso- 
ciation with Gray's “ Full manya gem.” F, ADams. 


(8 8. xi. 269.) 
Can it be, O Christ in heaven. 
The author is Sarah Williams, who wrote under the 
name of “ Saidie,” and the lines are the beginning of the 
third verse of a poem called “‘ is it so, O Christ in 
Heaven C. 


Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 
piney of National Biography. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. Vol. L. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Firry volumes of this important work, or four volumes 
more than sufficed for the entire contents of the ‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle ’ of MM. Didot, have now appeared, 
and the work, which has entered on the letter 8, may be 
said to be within sight of completion. A conspicuous 
feature in the latest volume is the reappearance of the 
ex-editor, Mr, Leslie Stephen, who onpplice a long bio- 
graphy —the longest, apparently, in the volume — of 
Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke. The stormy 
career of this friend of Swift and Pope, equally con- 
spicuous in politics and letters, is told with the serene 


impartiality for which Mr. Leslie Stephen is celebra’ 

At the Treaty of Utrecht, in eopmnguenes of yo 
ledge of Bolingbroke and Oxford that on the question of 
peace their heads as well as their fortunes might rest, the 
French obtained better terms than they expected or had 
claimed, a result the blame of which Bolingbroke threw 
on the Dutch and the Whigs. The characters of Oxford 
and Bolingbroke were “so opposed as to make discord 
certain,” and the reconciliation attempted by Swift was 
bopelees from the first. Of Bolingbroke’s position as 
Secretary of State to the Pretender, it is eaid that he 
was minister at a mock court, and “ found it hard to play 
his part with a grave enough face.” An excellent 
account is given of the intimacy with Pope and the 
altercation with Warburton, and the growth of the 
friendship with Hume (Marchmont) is well traced. 
The conclusion is too long for quotation. It begins 
“A profligate and a freethinker, he had to serve the 
most —— of queens and to lead the High-Church 
party. He was forced by political necessities to take up 
with the Pretender, whom he cordially despised, and 
after repudiated.” The present editor deals with no life 
so varied in interest as that treated by his predecessor. 
He takes charge, however, of many personages concern- 
ing whom students of literature are highly interested. 
First of these comes Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset 
and Baron Buckhurst, part author of ‘ Gorboduc’ and 
originator of the ‘Mirror for Magistrates.’ The “ In- 
duction” to the latter work is, Mr, Lee holde, without a 
rival in dignified, forcible, and melodious expression 
“among the poems issued between Chaucer's ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales’ and Spenser's ‘ Faerie Queene.’” “ Rich 
cultivated, sagscious, and favoured of the queen he 
possessed all the qualifications for playing a prominent 
part in politics, diplomacy, and court society,” says his 
biographer. Consequently the career Mr. Lee depicts is 
exceptionally prosperous and honoured. George Sandys, 
the translator of Ovid, he regards as ehowing himeelf, in 
his rendering of the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ by “exceptional 
metrical dexterity and the refinement with which he 
handles the couplet,” entitled to “a place beside Den- 
ham and Waller.” The rather delicate spiriting neces- 
sary in dealing with the life of George Augustus Sala 
is algo furnished by Mr. Lee, who conveys an intelligible 
idea of the difficulties besetting the biograpby without 
accentuating anything, and most certainly without 
setting “down aught in malice.” On the whole, the 
editor, the full extent of whose contributions we have 
not indicated, is well represented, and sets once more a 
good exam le of condensation to his team. The painful 
career of Richard Savage has been trusted to Mr. Irving 
Carlyle, who accepts plenarily the conclusions of Mr 
Moy Thomas as to the untrustworthiness of Savage's 
claim to noble descent, See ‘N. & Q.,’ 2" S, vi. passim 
Richard Savage, the fourth Earl Rivers, is in the hands 
of Mr. Thomas Seccombe, now a frequent and an im- 
portant contributor, Wye Saltonstall, like Sandys a 
translator of Ovid, but as obscure as his predecessor was 
brilliant, is dealt with by Mr. A. F, Pollard. Michael 
Thomas Sadler, an interesting personage, now whol! 
forgotten except of the few, and a power in the North 
in the first half of the century, is treated by a namesake 
and presumable descendant. Many turbulent Scottish 
noblemen—Ruthvens and others—are for the most part 
assigned to Mr. Henderson, while Prof. Laughton bas 
opportunity, under Saumarez and other names, to show 
his unrivalled knowledge of naval affairs, Humphry 
Sandwitb, of Kars, is safe in the hands of Col. Lloyd. Mr. 
W. P. Courtney and Mr. Thompson Cooper, Mr. Gordon 
Goodwin, Dr. Garnett, Dr, Norman Moore, Mr. Charles 
Welch, and Mr. Warwick Wroth are well represented, 
The Rev. W. Hunt writes on Henry Sacheverell, Mr. 
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CO. H. Firth on Oliver St. John. The volume is, indeed, 
quite up to the average in importance and interest, and 
appears, it is needless to say, with exemplary punctuality. 
In the case of Sir Titus Salt, one or two inetances of his 
marvellous commercial enterprise might, perbape, have 
been cited, and the penuriousness of Same, the book- 
seller, and the charges against him of sophisticating the 
rare books in which he dealt, merited some reference. 


The Oxford English Dictionary. Edited by James A. H. 
Murray. Vol. 111, Distrustfully—Doom. Vol. IV. 
Flexuosity—Foister. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Drixicext progress is being made with ‘The Oxford 

English Dictionary,’ two parts of which, respectively 

under the charge of Dr. Murray, the editor in chief, and 

of Mr. Henry Bradley, are now issued. The letter D 

will be completed in July next, and as the whole of Z is 

in our hands, the appearance of a third full volume is 
imminent, The words in Dis, with which for many 
months Dr. Murray has been almost wholly occupied, 
are now finished, and are succeeded by a series of words 
which the editor pronounces “ of more diverse origin and 
diversified interest,’ comprising, in addition to Teutonic 
and Latin words, words from Celtic, Dutch, Spanish, 

Portuguese, Italian, and various Oriental languages. In 

the section Dr. Murray now gives to the public is 

included do, which he characterizes as, to the lexicu- 

pher, perhaps the most formidable word in the 

guage, In the space it occupies it is, however, sur- 
passed by dog, which, with its multitudinous family, 
occupies 22 col , as against 16 columns assigned to 
do. The 900 quotations to the latter word, arranged 
under 134 subdivisions, represent the distilled essence of 

12,000 quotations, which have been collected, classified, 

and analyzed. For the etymological portion it is claimed 

that it supplies a history of the word to be obtained 
nowhere else in English. A striking history is supplied 

of ditto, first heard of in Italian with a substantive, i 

detto libro, the said book, and then absolutely, in order 

to avoid repetition. In this sense the word was adopted 
into English, wherein it has been put to uses wholly 
unknown in the Italian. Among the quotations is, 
necessarily, that from Prior's ‘ Life of Burke,’ “I say 
ditto to Mr. Burke.” “A suit of ditto,” now more fre- 

uently dittoes, occurs so early as 1755. The dodo, we 

nd, was alive in London in 1638. Very picturesque is 
the account of divan, originally, in early use, a brochure 
or fascicle of written leaves or sheets, hence a collection 

of poems, also a muster-roll or register of soldiers, &c. 

It is also aseociated with French douwane, In the shape 

of dalers, dollars—now constantly used, and often mis- 

used, in English mouths —is met with so early as 1553. 

The dollar was adopted in the United States in 1785. 

Jefferson calls it, in 1782, the most familiar of all coins 

to the mind of the people. The origin of doldrums, 

familiar with some modern writers, is said to be appa- 
rently due to a misunderstanding. 

The words in the section directly superintended by 
Mr. Bradley are said, with the exception that Greek 
derivatives are absent, to represent in approximately 
equal proportions the various elements of which the 
English language is composed, Onomatop@ic words 
remain a prominent feature, Specially interesting is the 
transition of the word flirt from ite first signification, to 
propel with a sudden jerk, to the latest signification, to 

lay at courtship. Of a growing misuse, or rather mis- 

Drecpuctation, of the word—as yet not, perbaps, defi- 

nitely formulated—no notice is, properly, taken. Not 

lees interesting are the origin and development of 
flippant, meaning at first nimble, moving lightly or 
alertly, In the earliest traced use we have “a bird of 
flippantet wing.” /og=aftermath is said to be of unknown 


origin, All that is said under fog and foggy, though 
advanced as “ plausible,” deserves to be closely studi 
Fogy, an effort to connect which, possibly, with foggy is 
made, is firet found as a nickname for an invalid soldier, 
It appears in its present sense in Scotch in 1790. Apart 
from its claim to be the standard, inevitable, and much. 
needed authority, the ‘ Dictionary,’ as it proceeds, fur. 
nishes a fascinating subject of study, and may be read 
by others besides philologists with conetant and augment. 
ing pleasure and advantage. 


The Early Renaissance in England. By the Lord 
— of Peterborough. (Cambridge, University 
ress, 
Since the idea that bishoprics were to be given as the 
reward of learning became obsolete it has been y 
often found that to make one conspicuous for his study 
of history in any of its forms a bishop was to prevent 
him from devoting any portion of his time to the very 
subjects upon which he had become an authority, The 
cares and trials of episcopal life are doubless great, bat 
they have never prevented the present learned occupant 
of the see of London from continuing to devote enough 
of his time to literary occupation to enable him 
to produce such sound work as the ‘Lives of the 
Popes’ and the book now before us. The Renais. 
eance in England is treated of in a manner at once 
scholarlike and scientific. Its gradual growth in an 
alien and, for the time, unfriendly soil is fully set forth, 
and the changes which led to its final blossoming are 
explained and dwelt on at sufficient length to enable 
us clearly to grasp the why and the wherefore of the 
final rich harvest, The bishop gives Fisher and Thomas 
More credit for the part they took in the encouragement 
of the new learning. 


A NEW magazine, devoted to geneal and kindred 
subjects, is about to be published by Me. Eliot Stock, 
under the title of the Genealogical Magazine. The first 
number will be issued on 1 May, and will contain, among 
other articles, one on ‘ The Red Book of the Exchequer, 
by Mr, J. H. Round; ‘ A New Pedigree of Shakespeare,’ 
carried further back than any hitherto published; ands 
paper on the ‘ Mayflower Log,’ with a facsimile of its 
register. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

F. A. B. (“Final ¢ in Valet”).—Usually sounded ia 
English. 

D. M. R. (“ Sin-eating ").—See ‘ N. & Q.,’ 8, vill. 
288, 332; ix. 109, 169, 236, 296. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’"—aAdvertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C 

We beg that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. a 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORIES: 


THE HEPSWORTH MILLIONS, 
By CHRISTIAN LYS, 


Author of ‘Market Sefton,’ ‘ ‘The Dunthorpes of Westleigh, ’ Suspicion,’ 
‘The Vengeance of Geoffry Lane,’ &c., 


Chapters I., IL., 


AND 


Lovie. 


Chapters XXXII, to XXXVIII. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 
A DREADFUL OCCURRENCE, The LEGEND of the RIDGE. 
An EXPERIMENT. | The LITTLE LIBRARIAN, 
A PILLAR of the CHURCH. — The ONLY TUNE THAT HE COULD 
HIS OWN PETARD. 
SECOND BEST. om ERAGON ABLE. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 
A FAMOUS CHANNEL LANDMARK, RAISED CHENILLE WORK. 
A JAPANESE FESTIVAL. SECRET SOCIETIES. 
FASHIONS. SOME QUEER FISH. 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. The EXTINCTION of ANIMALS, 
HOW LITTLE WE KNOW! The FAMILY DOCTOR: Sciatica, 
or, Humours of 

The TABLE: The Treatment of Fish. 

MARGARET CATCHPOLE. TWO KINGS of FINANCE. 
“MOHUN the DUELLIST.” WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
PEOPLE WHO DO GOOD by STEALTH, WORDSWORTH at HOME, 


and CARE NOTHING for THANKS. POETRY — opps a 2 
POETIC ZOOLOGY. SPONDEN and ENDS — CORRE- 


LONDON: 12, ST, BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E.C, 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 
W. 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 
ABLEIT H.).—MARKBT GARDEN HUSBANDRY for FARMERS and GENERAL OULII- 


). —BIRD ‘LIFE ‘in ENGLAND . ono ee eve 

ARTISTIC LANGUAGE of FLOWERS .... 

(J. M.).—The NATURAL HISTORY of ‘BIRDS, their Management, ‘Habits, Food, 

Diseases, &c. Illustrated oe ove ove 

CATLOW (AGNES).—POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. With Plates 

POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. With Plates... 

DITCHFIELD (P. H.), M.A.—OLD ENGLISH SPORTS, PASTIMES, and CUSTOMS -— «= 

—— OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES : their Story and their Antiquities 

DIXON ggg —STRAY FEATHERS from many BIRDS: ony Leaves from a Naturalist's Note- 
Book. With numerous Illustrations by Charles Whym 

FIELD CLUB, ae ° GARNER of COUNTRY LORE for NATURE LOVERS. Gleanea by the Rev. 
T. WOOD 

FORESTRY and FOREST PRODUCTS: Priz ze ‘of the Edinburgh International Forestry Exhibi- 
tion, 1884. Edited by JOHN RATTRAY, F.R.S.E. F.R.S., and HUGH ROBERT MILL 

GARDEN FLOWERS, FAMILIAR. Complete in 5 Series. With Descriptive Text by SHIRLEY HIB- 
BERD, 40 Full-Page Coloured Pilates in each Series from Original F. E. 
F.L.S. F.S.A. Crown Svo. on 

GARDENS of LIGHT and SHADE. By G. 8. C. Woodeuts and 6 ‘Photographs eos 

GOSSE (P. H.), F.R.S. A.L.S.—BRITISH SEA ANEMONES and CORALS, with Coloured Figures of 
the Principal Varieties. 12 Full-Page Coloured Plates ... 

JAPP (A. J.).—HOURS in my GARDEN, and other Nature Sketches. ‘Tilustrated .. 

LANKESTER, Mrs.—BRITISH FERNS: their Classification, Structure, and Functions, 
Methods for their Cultivation. Illustrated .. 

Lona (Sir JOHN), Bart., M.P. F.R.S. D.C. L. LL. D. i CONTRIBUTION to. our KNOWLEDGE 
of SEEDLINGS. | 2 vols, demy 8vo. over 600 pages. Each 684 a in the Text. Exhaustive 
Bibliography and Index. (Published at 32s. net, cloth).. “ 

MAYHEW — HORSE DOCTOR. New Edition. “wo Pictorial Representations. 
Half bound, 

ILLUSTATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Fifteenth Edition. Revised by J. LUP- 
oo 

MEREDITH (J.).—TREATISE on the GRAPE VINE. " With Plans on 

MOORE (T.), F.L.S. F.H.S.—A POPULAR HISTORY of the BRITISH FERNS. Coloured Tilustrations 

PAXTON ~ JOSEPH), and Prof. LINDLEY.—The FLOWER GARDEN. Revised by 2. a, 

F.R.H. 


8. 100 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. 
POULTRY (The ILLUSTRATED BOOK of). By LEWIS WRIGHT. A Complete and Practical eae 

on the Breeding, Rearing, and Management of every known Variety of Poultry. With 50 exquisite 
Coloured Portraits of Prize Birds painted from Life, and numerous Wood E aa ies ag New and 


Revised Edition. Demy 4to. 600 pages, cloth, gilt edges ove 
PRIOR (W. D.).—HARDY SHRUBS, with Descriptions of the most Popular Kinds, a and Practical ‘Diree- 
tions for their Culture and Use. With Coloured Plates and numerous Wood 
ROBINSON (J. F.).—BRITISH BEE FARMING: its Profits and Pleasures 
ROBINSON (PHIL).—SOME COUNTRY SIGHTS and SOUNDS .. ove 
ROLAND (ARTHUR).—DAIRY FARMING : Management of Cows, ‘ke. Second Edition —- w= 
POULTRY KEEPING ... 
ROOT GROWING and the CULTIV AT ION ‘ot HOPS . 
STOCK KEEPING and CATTLE REARING 
The DRAINAGE of LAND, IRRIGATION, and MANURES .. wwe 
The MANAGEMENT of GRASS LAND, LAYING DOWN GRASS, &e. ... 
—————_-—— TREE PLANTING for ORNAMENTATION or PROFIT, SUITABLE for every soll 
and SITUATION ... 
SEEMAN (B.), Ph.D. M.A. —POPULAR HISTORY of ‘the PALMS ‘and their ‘ALLIES. With Plates .. 
STARK (R. M.).—A POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH MOSSES. Coloured Illustrations ose 


FOREST, FIELD, and FELL. By J. A. OWEN eos 
BUTLER (8. A.).—-OUR HOUSEHOLD INSECTS: an Account of the Insect ‘Pests ‘tonne in Dwelling 


Houses. Illustrated 
WILD BIRDS (FAMILIAR). Complete in 4 Series. By w. ‘SWAYSLAND. With 40 Pull- ‘Page usten- 
tions, and numerous Wood Engravings in each Volume 
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